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Preface 


The study is an attempt to understand Wollstonecraft and her 
situation in the eighteenth century society and history. References to 
seminal influences on Wollstonecraft from the areas of education, religion 
and politics will help to locate the concerns and preoccupations that feature 
as the poles around which her consciousness and thought have crystallized. 
It is an attempt to highlight the relation between the influence of the society 
on Wollstonecraft and the specific stages of her creativity, so as to recognize 
the significance of her biographical experiences within her texts. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was born in Spitalfields in 1759. Her father 
uprooted the family on a number of occasions and during her formative 
years, Mary was to find herself in Epping, Barking, Beverley in Yorkshire, 
back to East London in Hoxton and then out again to Wales. At the age of 18, 
having received a poor education, she left home and never went back. 

In 1784 Mary Wollstonecraft opened a school in Newington Green, a 
small village close to Hackney, with her sister Eliza and a friend, Fanny 
Blood. Soon after arriving in Newington Green, Mary made friends with 
Richard Price, a minister at the Local Dissenting Chapel. Price and his friend, 
Joseph Priestly, were the leaders of a group of men known as Rational 
Dissenters. Price had written several books including the very influential 
Review of the Principal Question of Morals (1758) where he argued that 
individual conscience and reason should be used when making moral 
choices. Price also rejected the traditional Christian ideas of Original Sin and 
Eternal Punishment. As a result of these religious views, some Anglicans 
accused Rational Dissenters of being atheists. 

Although Wollstonecraft had been brought up as an Anglican, she 
began attending Richard Price’s Chapel. Price had radical political views and 
had encountered a great deal of hostility when he supported the cause of 
American Independence. At Price’s home, Mary Wollstonecraft met other 
leading radicals including the publisher, Joseph Johnson. He was impressed 
by Mary’s ideas on education and commissioned her to write a book on the 
subject. Mary wrote Thoughts on the Education of Daughters (1786), in which 
she attacked the traditional teaching methods and suggested new topics that 
should be studied by girls. Mary made ten guineas for this writing but this 
did little to improve her financial situation. She travelled to Ireland and 



became employed by Lord and Lady Kingsborough as a governess over their 
three daughters, a position which she did not enjoy. This inspired her to 
write her first novel Mary, A Fiction (1779), which described her childhood 
and current situation. She then moved to London where she helped Joseph 
Johnson to start the journal Analytical Review (1788). In 1788 Johnson 
published Mary’s third book, Original Stories from Real Life. This was a 
children’s book and it reiterates Wollstonecraft’s views that the years of 
childhood are all important for the creation of character and that more is 
learned from experience than precept. 

In November 1789, Richard Price preached a sermon praising the 
French Revolution. Price argued that British people, like the French, had the 
right to remove a bad king from the throne. Edmund Burke, was appalled by 
his sermon and wrote a reply called Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790), where he argued in favour of the inherited rights of the monarchy. 
Wollstonecraft was upset by Burke’s attack on her friend and she decided to 
defend him by writing a pamphlet, A Vindication of the Rights of Men (1790). 
In her pamphlet Wollstonecraft not only supported Price but also pointed 
out what she thought was wrong with society. This included the slave trade, 
the game laws and the way that the poor were treated. 

The publication of A Vindication of the Rights of Men brought 
Wollstonecraft to the attention of other radical thinkers of her age. 
Wollstonecraft met several of these men including Godwin who was busy 
writing a book on Political Justice (1790). In 1791 the first part of Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man was published. This book created a burst of radical 
activity and although Paine was forced to flee the country, others were 
determined to carry on the struggle in England. 

Mary was also influenced by the Enlightenment thought that put 
reason at the center of human identity and as the justification for rights. But 
these ideas seemed in stark contrast to continuing realities of women’s lives. 
Mary Wollstonecraft could look to her own life history and to the lives of 
women in her family. Abuse of women was close to home. She saw little legal 
recourse for the victims of abuse. For women in the rising middle-class, 
those who did not have husbands - or at least reliable husbands - had to find 
ways to earn their own living or a living for their families. 

The contrast of the heady talk of rights of men with the realities of the 
life of women motivated Mary Wollstonecraft to write her book, A 
Vindication of The Rights of Woman (1792). In this book she attacked the 



educational restrictions that kept women in a state of ignorance and slavish 
dependence. She was especially critical of a society that encouraged women 
to be docile and attentive to their looks to the exclusion of everything else. 
Wollstonecraft described marriage as legal prostitution and added that 
women may be convenient slaves, but slavery will have its constant effect, 
degrading the master and the abject dependent. The ideas in 

Wollstonecraft’s books were truly revolutionary and caused 
tremendous controversy. Mary Wollstonecraft argued that to obtain social 
equality, society must rid itself of the monarchy as well as the church and 
military hierarchies. Wollstonecraft’s views even shocked fellow radicals. 

In June 1793, Wollstonecraft decided to move to France with the American 
writer, Gilbert Imlay. Her visit to France challenged her own earlier 
arguments and resulted in more reserved optimism. She published An 
Historical and Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the French Revolution 
(1794), an attempt to reconcile her horror at the bloodshed of the Revolution 
with her faith in perfectibility of man. The same year Mary gave birth to a 
daughter, Fanny. 

After her relationship with Imlay came to an end, she returned to 
London. Wollstonecraft married William Godwin in 1797 and soon 
afterwards, a second daughter, Mary, was born. Tragically, Wollstonecraft 
died within two weeks of delivery of the baby of septicemia. This daughter 
later married the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley and is known to history as Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. 

Shortly after Wollstonecraft’s death, Godwin published his Memoirs of 
Wollstonecraft as well as her unfinished novel, Maria: or the Wrongs of 
Woman. Godwin’s honesty in his Memoirs of her troubled love relationships, 
her suicide attempts, her financial difficulties, all helped conservative critics 
to find a target to denigrate all women’s rights’ activists. 

Memoirs clearly depict that society had a direct impact on 
Wollstonecraft’s writing. Her early life predisposed her to find the radical 
politics of 1780s and 1790s appealing. She was a witness to various social 
revolutions like The Enlightenment Thought and the French Revolution. The 
Revolution was welcomed by many radicals throughout Europe. The new 
Republic’s principles of liberty, equality and fraternity were seen as opening 
a new chapter in the struggle against aristocracy and for a democratic 
society. All these factors conditioned her writing. 



The present study focuses on a sociological analysis of Wollstonecraft’s 
creative response to the contemporary social scene. Such a study seems 
justified because sufficient attention has not been paid to her role as a social 
critic arguing in favour of liberty and equality for both men and women. She 
was even critical of the Church and the Monarchy as institutions that 
contributed to the perpetuation of social inequality and injustice. 

Wollstonecraft’s writing had a deep impact on social, marital, business 
and legal codes throughout the western world and beyond. Her importance 
in catalyzing the present contours of history cannot be overrated. The thesis 
lays emphasis on understanding the social milieu and the extent to which, 
and the manner in which, Wollstonecraft responded to it. It, therefore, 
becomes inevitable that a work like that of Wollstonecraft, having 
widespread social significance and impact can best be analysed through a 
sociological approach. 

In a sociological study, the chronological order of the writer’s 
development forms a significant feature of his/her work. Hence, this book is 
the study of Mary Wollstonecraft’s works in a chronological order. The work 
is divided into five chapters with an introduction and a conclusion. A list of 
Works Cited and Consulted is appended. 


Dr Shubhra Jamwal 
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Introduction 


Mary Wollstonecraft’s life cannot fail to attract the attention of anyone 
interested in a good story: the drama and conflict of her family life, the 
flirtation with Fuseli, the affair with Imlay, the happy ending with Godwin 
are the stuff popular novels are made of, while the depth and passion of 
Wollstonecraft’s own reactions to her life supply all the necessary 
ingredients of a serious novel. Any telling of Wollstonecraft’s life is 
guaranteed to fascinate, not only by the dramatic compulsion of the events 
that shaped it, but also by the very forcefulness of her personality which, 
whether approved of or not, encourages moralizing at the same time as it 
defies categorization. 

The unconventionality of Wollstonecraft’s life makes critics to regard 
her work as flat, dull and common place in comparison. The truth, however, 
is that Wollstonecraft was not just a fascinating woman who happened to 
write, but an eighteenth-century intellectual who would be of little interest 
today, despite the passionate unconventionality of her life, if she had not 
written what she wrote. 

Besides being a successful writer, Wollstonecraft was a teacher, a 
translator, the provider for an extended family, a mistress and a mother 
before becoming a wife. Exceptionally well organized and outspoken, Mary 
Wollstonecraft was also a defender of the weak, a passionate although 
partisan, first hand witness to the French Revolution and was well known 
and admired by some of the leading intellectuals, politicians, polemicists, 
poets, painters, novelists and historians of the days. 

Born on 27th April 1759, Wollstonecraft was the second of the seven 
children and the eldest daughter of Edward John Wollstonecraft and 
Elizabeth Dixon Wollstonecraft. Edward came from a prosperous family of 
weavers in Spitalfields, London, and Elizabeth came from a well-placed 
family in Ballyshannon, Ireland. Mary Wollstonecraft’s grandfather had 
amassed a fortune as a master - weaver and property speculator, and he 
sought to pass on his property and his business to his son, Edward. The 
family was religious and, by eighteenth-century standards, an example of 
solid middle-class citizenry. Edward was apprenticed to his father at 
fourteen and spent his adolescence in Spitalfields learning the business. In 
the year of Mary’s birth, Edward had taken over the family silk-weaving 
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business, and he and his wife of three years already had one child, a male 
heir, Ned. He was the centre of his parents’ attention and affection and was 
to be the sole inheritor of his grandfather’s property. 

In 1763 Mary Wollstonecraft’s father left London, the silk business, and 
the life of a middleclass merchant for the more socially prestigious life of a 
gentleman farmer. When his father died two years later, Edward, inherited 
ten thousand pounds and control over his son’s inheritance. He purchased a 
sizeable house and holdings in Barking, about eight miles from London. In 
the first year of his career as a farmer, Mary’s father appeared to prosper, but 
over the next ten years the family moved seven times because of his repeated 
business failures. 

Edward Wollstonecraft’s extravagant and reckless behaviour plunged 
his family into increasing debt. With the dwindling of his inheritance, 
Wollstonecraft’s father began to expropriate the money settled upon his son. 
The family’s economic troubles were paralleled by deterioration in Edward’s 
behaviour; Wollstonecraft’s mother and brother were often the victims of his 
uncontrollable fits of rage and violence, usually brought on by drunkenness 
and a personal sense of despair. 

In 1768, when Mary was nine, the family moved from Barking to a farm 
at Walkington in East Yorkshire, outside the town of Beverley. Here the 
seventh and last child was born to the Wollstonecraft family in 1770. Mary 
Wollstonecraft was to live in Yorkshire from the age of nine until the age of 
sixteen, longer than she was to live in any one place throughout her 
childhood. Her later accounts of this period are quite happy, as long as she 
could be outside her home. But at home she saw her father’s brutal tyranny. 
Wollstonecraft attended the country school and was instructed by the father 
of a close friend, Jane Arden. He gave her lectures on scientific and literary 
subjects, which comprised her only formal education. 

In 1774 the family moved to Hoxton, on the outskirts of London. Here 
Mary began to develop a circle of friends and mentors who were to be 
instrumental in her drive for independence. They included Frances (Fanny) 
Blood, who exerted a powerful influence on Mary. Their developing 
friendship was interrupted in 1776 when Mary’s family moved to Langhorne, 
Wales. In the summer of 1777, after the attempt of farming in Wales failed, 
the Wollstonecraft family moved yet again, to Walworth, South London. 
Their house was close to the Bloods’, and they remained there as a family for 
a year, until Mary, at the age of nineteen, took the audacious step of defying 
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parental authority by accepting employment in Bath as a “lady companion” 
(Sunstein 57). She was a live-in companion to a rich and demanding widow. 

When her mother died in 1782, Wollstonecraft was unwilling to remain 
with her father and his housekeeper, whom he was soon to marry. She 
moved in with the Blood family, who had almost no money, at Walham 
Green. Again she encountered a family in acute distress because of paternal 
irresponsibility. She contributed to the Blood family income by doing 
needlework and sewing. In 1782 Mary’s sister Eliza married Meredith Bishop, 
and within months of her marriage she became pregnant. In August 1783 
Eliza gave birth to a daughter. All appeared to be fine, but, by the fifth 
month after the child’s birth, Eliza suffered a postpartum nervous collapse 
and called upon Mary to nurse her. Wollstonecraft, with the assistance of her 
other sister, Everina, and Fanny Blood, kidnapped Eliza. The result was that 
Eliza lost custody of her child, who died a year later. 

Both in the case of her mother and her sister, Wollstonecraft had 
stepped between husbands and the dependent status of wives. When called 
upon to take decisive action to protect her mother and her sister, 
Wollstonecraft intervened and was willing to sacrifice herself for the other. 
Such selfless involvement in the affairs of others became a dominant trait in 
her personality throughout her life. However, when her mother and her 
sister did not immediately show their gratitude, she became disappointed 
and resentful. In the words of her husband and biographer, William Godwin, 
she “engaged herself too minutely and too deeply in the care of their welfare; 
and she was too much impressed by an seeming want of ingenuous and 
honourable feeling on the part of those she benefitted” (Memoirs 132). 

Wollstonecraft was now faced with the need to support herself and her 
sisters, Eliza and Everina. With the help of Fanny Blood, the four women 
opened a boarding school for private pupils. They rented a large house in 
Newington Green, north of London, and were able to attract enough pupils 
to make the venture self-supporting. Additionally, Wollstonecraft joined a 
group of Dissenting intellectuals founded, by Dr. Richard Price, who lived 
near the Green. Within this group there were discussions of politics, religion, 
and education. Price had written several books including the very influential 
Review of the Principal Question of Morals (1758) where he argued that 
individual conscience and reason should be used when making moral 
choices. Price also rejected the traditional Christian ideas of Original Sin and 
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Eternal Punishment. As a result of these religious views, some Anglicans 
accused Rational Dissenters of being atheists. 

Although Mary had been brought up as an Anglican, she began 
attending Richard Price’s Chapel. Price had radical political views and had 
encountered a great deal of hostility when he supported the cause of 
American Independence. At Price’s home, Mary Wollstonecraft met other 
leading radicals including the publisher, Joseph Johnson. Some of the other 
members of this group included Samuel Rodgers, James Sowerby, the 
Reverend John Hawlett, and Mrs James Burgh. The group was often visited 
by Joseph Priestley. Here Wollstonecraft was to encounter an alternative to 
the dominant ideology of her childhood and to find support for her 
developing intellectual curiosity. 

Within the Price circle, Wollstonecraft was exposed to the ideas and 
values that descended from the English empirical tradition in philosophy 
and English religious dissent. The basic tenets of this philosophy were: 
experience is the basis of all knowledge; environment shapes character, men 
and women are innately good and potentially perfectible; and truth is 
something knowable, both through self-examination and through education 
in the widening social contexts of family. 

In January 1785 Fanny Blood left the group of women to marry and live 
in Lisbon. She soon became pregnant and sent for Wollstonecraft to be with 
her at the birth. Wollstonecraft left for Lisbon in November hoping to be 
there for a portion of confinement and birth. Unfortunately, however due to 
premature labour Fanny died within a few days. After Wollstonecraft 
returned to England from Lisbon in December, she discovered that the 
school, under her sisters’ management, was disintegrating into chaos: pupils 
were leaving, and bills had been left unpaid. Her sisters seemed unable to 
cope with the responsibility. Mary asked them to live “with rigid economy” 
hoping to start over again (Sunstein 220). However, they could not revive the 
school. 

The spring of 1786 was an important period for Wollstonecraft; she 
spent March and April writing her first book, Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters (1787). The book was published by Joseph Johnson, a publisher in 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard, upon the recommendation of the Reverend John 
Hawlett. The book is a collection of essays on education for parents, 
detailing a need for moral, social, and intellectual improvement of their 
daughters. The book followed existing patterns for such manuals by focusing 
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on Lockean rationalism and Christian morality. Mary made ten guineas for 
this writing but this did little to improve her financial situation. In the 
summer of 1787 she wrote her first novel, Mary A Fiction. Wollstonecraft’s 
first novel is overtly autobiographical and, following Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
inspiration, she focuses on the personal and social development of the 
heroine’s sensibility. 

Wollstonecraft afterwards moved to London where she helped Joseph 
Johnson to start the journal Analytical Review (1788). Here, she met William 
Godwin, a radical political philosopher and novelist; Godwin’s close friend 
Thomas Holcroft, a playwright, translator, and political activist; Henry 
Fuseli, a Swiss painter and writer; William Blake, a visionary painter, poet, 
and printmaker; Anna Laetitia Barbauld, an educator and author; Dr. George 
Fordyce, a physician; Thomas Paine, a radical political pamphleteer from 
North America; and Thomas Christie, a cofounder of the Analytical Review. 
Over the next two years Wollstonecraft was to move from relative obscurity 
in this community to become one if its central figures. As with the Price 
circle in Newington Green, Wollstonecraft was again surrounded by a circle 
of friends outside her family who accepted her on her own terms as a writer 
and independent thinker, who provided her with a steady diet of the leading 
radical political ideas of the day, and who challenged her religious idealism. 

Wollstonecraft continued her writing and in 1788 she completed her 
Original Stories from Real Life, and Johnson agreed to publish it. This 
educational book is much different from her first because of her experience 
in the Kingsborough household, where she had worked as a governess and 
because of her reading in the works of Rousseau and Thomas Day. Original 
Stories from Real Life features a mentor figure who teaches by example, 
providing the stimulus that is necessary for students to find rational 
solutions to daily problems. The book is a series of conversations between 
two motherless girls and an older female relative blessed with flawless 
discernment and moral probity. The two girls, one too vain about her own 
beauty and the other too quick to ridicule others are modelled upon the 
Kingsborough children, while the virtuous teacher; Mrs. Mason, seems to be 
based on Mrs. James Burgh of Newington Green. 

During the year 1788 Johnson also asked Wollstonecraft to begin two 
projects: one was a translation from the German of Joachim Heinrich 
Campe’s New Robinson Crusoe (1779-1780), which was abandoned when 
another translation was published in that year; the second was a more 
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interesting but time-consuming project, the anthology The Female Reader. 
At the age of thirty-one she was a self-educated spinster who had, thanks to 
her pen, achieved financial independence. Unusual, perhaps, for the 
eighteenth century, but not extraordinary. 

In November 1789, Richard Price preached a sermon praising the 
French Revolution. Price argued that British people, like the French, had the 
right to remove a bad king from the throne. Edmund Burke, was appalled by 
this sermon and wrote a reply called Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790), where he argued in favour of the inherited rights of the monarchy. 
Wollstonecraft was upset by Burke’s attack on her friend and she decided to 
defend him by writing a pamphlet, A Vindication of the Rights of Men 
(1790). In her pamphlet Wollstonecraft not only supported Price but also 
pointed out what she thought was wrong with society. The publication of 
The Rights of Men brought Wollstonecraft into limelight. 

Wollstonecraft was also influenced by the Enlightenment thought that 
put reason at the center of human identity and as the justification for rights. 
But these ideas seemed in stark contrast to continuing realities of women’s 
lives. Wollstonecraft could look to her own life history and to the lives of 
women in her family. Abuse of women was close to home. She saw little legal 
recourse for the victims of abuse. For women in the rising middle-class, 
those who did not have husbands - or at least reliable husbands - had to find 
ways to earn their own living or a living for their families. 

The contrast of the heady talk of rights of man with the realities of the 
life of women motivated Mary Wollstonecraft to write her 1792 book, A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman. This book in one stroke made her 
reputation permanent and irrevocable and carried it not only beyond 
England, to the continent but beyond her own time into history. In this book 
she attacked the educational restrictions that kept women in a state of 
ignorance and slavish dependence. She was especially critical of a society 
that encouraged women to be docile and attentive to their looks to the 
exclusion of everything else. Wollstonecraft described marriage as legal 
prostitution and added that women may be convenient slaves, but slavery 
will have its constant effect, degrading the master and the abject dependent. 
The ideas in Wollstonecraft’s book were truly revolutionary and caused 
tremendous controversy. 

In June ^93, Mary decided to move to France with the American writer 
Gilbert Imlay. Her visit to France challenged her own earlier arguments and 
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resulted in more reserved optimism. She published An Historical and Moral 
View of the Origin and Progress of the French Revolution (1794), an attempt 
to reconcile her horror at the blood of the Revolution with her faith in 
perfectability. The same year Mary gave birth to Fanny, her daughter by 
Imlay. 

When Wollstonecraft’s relationship with Imlay came to an end, she 
returned to London. Here she married William Godwin in 1797 and soon 
afterwards, her second daughter, Mary was born. Tragically, Wollstonecraft 
died within two weeks of delivery of the baby. She died of septicemia. This 
daughter, later married the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley and is known to 
history as Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 

Shortly after Mary Wollstonecraft’s death, Godwin published Memoirs 
of the Author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1798), the Memoirs 
of Wollstonecraft as well as her unpublished and unfinished novel Maria: or 
the Wrongs of Woman (1798). The novel begins with a young wife, Maria 
Venables, imprisoned in an insane asylum by her husband. Wollstonecraft 
in Maria creates a special bond of friendship between Maria and Jemima. 
This friendship, which was based on a sympathetic bond, between an upper- 
class woman and a lower-class woman is one of the first moments in the 
history of feminist literature that hints at cross-class arguments, that is, that 
women of different economic positions have the same interests because they 
are women. 

Wollstonecraft expanded her writings not only with novels and 
treatises but she also wrote letters. She wrote Letters Written during a Short 
Residence in Sweden, Norway and Denmark (1796), which was a deeply 
personal travel narrative. These twenty-five letters cover a wide range of the 
topics, from sociological reflections on Scandinavia and its people to 
philosophical questions regarding identity to musings on her relationship 
with Imlay. 

In her early writings, Wollstonecraft shared the typical assumptions of 
her day about women, education, and society. Later on, however, she 
rejected these values and re-defined herself as a revolutionary; and finally, 
she moved into a stage of integration which for want of a better word may be 
called a pre-romantic. And it was precisely those romantic themes that 
twenty first century thought and literature have adopted that Wollstonecraft 
emphasized. In her concentration on self-analysis, psychological integration, 
and personal identity she dealt with concerns—feminist, educational, and 
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literary- which tend to be thought of as distinctly “modern.” As well, in the 
expression of her contempt for what she refers to as “Fat contented 
ignorance” (Wardle Biography 149), she consciously developed a personal 
and powerful rhetoric and in so doing experimented with structure, style, 
and narrative subjectivity again in a striking manner. 

Throughout the drastic upheavals in her social and political thought, 
her faith in education as the means to regenerate both the individual and the 
society as a whole remained constant, thus unifying, and to some extent 
complicating, the development of her thought. It is tempting, but ultimately 
misleading, to see Wollstonecraft as a religious conservative who upon 
losing her faith became a political radical and then, disillusioned by the 
failure of the French Revolution, retreated to the individualism of 
romanticism. Mary Wollstonecraft’s work does go through these stages, but 
in her work such stages are neither discrete nor easily identifiable; nor do 
they follow in a simple linear or chronological progression. 

The complexity inherent in the evolution of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
thought necessitates the re-assessment of her relevance to the literary 
tradition, particularly the female tradition, and the re-evaluation of her place 
in the educational history of ideas. 

Given the amount of work produced on Wollstonecraft, it is clear that 
this re-assessment has to some extent already begun. Most of her original 
work has been re-issued and, if not always readily accessible, is at least 
available to the modern reader. The 1970s alone produced no fewer than six 
new biographies, a new Wollstonecraft Anthology, an annotated 
bibliography of the works written by and on Wollstonecraft, and the first 
complete edition of her letters, as well as, annotated editions of A 
Vindications of the Rights of Woman, Mary, A Fiction, The Wrongs of 
Woman, and Letters Written during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. Wollstonecraft scholarship did not, however, begin in the 
1970s, and before discussing the work of this period a survey of the work that 
preceded it is advisable. 

William Godwin’s Memoirs of the Author of A Vindications of the 
Rights of Woman, published a few months after his wife’s death and written 
at least in part to expiate his own grief, is by far the most moving and 
intimate portrait we have of Wollstonecraft and one to which, more than any 
other single document, modern scholarship is indebted. That its author is a 
newly-grieving husband is obvious. No less obvious is the fact that Godwin 
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was no ordinary husband erecting a monument to his wife’s memory, but 
one of the leading intellects of his day and on principle a scrupulously 
honest and impartial man. He no doubt saw things in the light most 
advantageous to his wife, but he also had information that more objective 
biographers are denied. Refusing to sacrifice fact to propriety, he used that 
information to tell her story as straightforwardly and accurately as he could, 
much to the embarrassment of those of her friends who were less indifferent 
to public opinion than he. Ironically, the restraint and truthfulness which 
characterize his account seemed cold and brazen to his contemporaries, and 
by making her unconventionality public, he exposed her (as well as himself) 
to attack. 

Mary Wollstonecraft would have been attacked, Memoirs or not, 
because of her association with radical thought in a period that was quickly 
becoming vehemently reactionary. Godwin’s Memoirs merely provided 
additional grounds which could be used to justify attack: not only was she a 
hated “Jacobin,” but, by what seemed to her critics her own husband’s 
admission, she was an immoral and promiscuous woman. Of course, to the 
Anti-Jacobins and to the populace at large, radicalism in a woman was even 
more sinful and “unnatural” than it was in a man, and in short order the 
attacks on Wollstonecraft came to revolve around her sex. In comparison to 
the Reverend Richard Polwhele’s treatment of her in his poem The Unsex’d 
females (1798), Horace Walpole’s references to her as a “philosophizing 
serpent” or a “hyena in petticoats” look almost complimentary (qtd. in 
Wardle Biography 159, 45). The Anti-Jacobins Review was even less 
restrained than Polwhele in its criticism (qtd. in Wadle Biography 316- 
22).These attacks continued unabated into the early years of the nineteenth 
century; thereafter, for a good many years, Mary Wollstonecraft was 
consigned to oblivion. But the reactionary attack on her was not without its 
long term effects, for while Godwin may have been content to let the facts 
speak for themselves and wise enough to resist the impulse to apology, later 
biographers were not, and to this day Wollstonecraft scholarship would 
seem to have moved in endless cycles of attack and defence. 

The first published defence was made by Mary Hays in a biographical 
sketch of Mary Wollstonecraft published in Annual Necrology in i8oo.This 
was followed in 1803 by an anonymous piece entitled A Defence of the 
Character and Conduct of the Late Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. Both of 
these are marred by their apologetic tone; they attempt to exonerate 
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Wollstonecraft of the charges brought against her morality by arguing that 
her motives were pure and her intentions honourable, even if the same could 
not always be said of her actions: “her mistakes were mistakes, but they were 
the mistakes of principle not of licentiousness” (qtd. in Wadle Biography 
32 5)- 

A period of relative silence followed. Then late nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century biographers took up the cause and adopted a similar line 
of defence. C. Kegan Paul’s William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries 
(1876), Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin (1885), Roger 
Ingpen’s “Prefatory Memoir” to his edition of The Love Letters of Mary 
Wollstonecraft to Gilbert Imlay (1908), Madeline Linford’s Mary 
Wollstonecraft (1924), and Henry R. James Mary Wollstonecraft: A Sketch 
(1932) all tend to ignore, deny, or downplay the unconventional aspects of 
Wollstonecraft’s behaviour that the late eighteenth century had pronounced 
immoral. If these biographers are to be believed, Wollstonecraft was little 
less than a saint, albeit a charming and bewitchingly romantic one. The 
decision of the anti-Jacobin critics is reversed, and Mary Wollstonecraft 
becomes the perfect nineteenth-century woman: properly “womanly;” full of 
feminine sympathy, warmth, and benevolence; domestically rather than 
sexually passionate; conventionally religious; and, in the words of H.R. 
James, “predestined to wifehood and motherhood” (xiv). James is the most 
adamant of these sentimentalists, and he openly confesses to having fallen 
“under Mary Wollstonecraft’s spell” (xvii), his strongest criticism of her is to 
deplore the lack of appreciation of chivalry that she displays in A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman. This is a telling remark. 

Nonetheless, the sympathetic interpretations offered in these 
biographies are no more one-sided than the attacks of the previous century, 
and they are in general more fully researched and documented. C.K. Paul in 
particular deserves our gratitude for reviving interest in her, for re-issuing 
her letters to Imlay, and for gaining access to the Shelley papers and 
subsequently publishing previously unavailable letters in his William 
Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, by 
writing the first full-length biography of Wollstonecraft, also helped to direct 
attention, particularly feminist attention to her and thus was in part 
responsible for the new editions of Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman which appeared in 1890 and 1892. 
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A reliable biography in recent times is Ralph M. Wardle’s Mary 
Wollstonecraft: A Critical Biography, published in 1951. Wardle’s book 
attempts to verify the facts of Wollstonecraft’s life as presented by Godwin 
and other early biographers, to correct them where necessary, and to add to 
them where possible. It also attempts to place her life in a historical and her 
work in a literary context by discussing the moral and political beliefs and 
the literary conventions of the period. The scholarly groundwork laid by 
Wardle and the stimulus lent to the topic by the recent re-emergence of 
feminism as an active social issue have lead to a proliferation of work on 
Wollstonecraft. This work is, on the whole, both more accurate and more 
sophisticated then that produced in the nineteenth and early half of the 
twentieth century. 

Edna Nixon’s Mary Wollstonecraft: Her Life and Times (1971) and Jean 
Detre’s A Most Extraordinary Pair: Mary Wollstonecraft and William Godwin 
(1975) are the outstanding exceptions to this rule. Nixon’s book is 
pretentious, bland, and insufficiently documented, leading the reader to 
conclude that either its author has a secret source of information or is simply 
making it up as he goes along to fill in the gaps and round out her story. Jean 
Detre’s A Most Extraordinary Pair, on the other hand, is at least in part a 
self-consciously fictional work, for Detre attempts to tell the story of the last 
year of Wollstonecraft’s life in her (Wollstonecraft’s) own words by using her 
letters to Godwin and by imagining what she would have had to say in her 
journal, had she kept one. The result is neither history nor fiction, although 
it displays the weakness of both and the strengths of neither. Its one 
advantage is that it demonstrates what has been so little appreciated about 
Wollstonecraft - that she is, in fact, a superb stylist, for the wit, vigour, and 
humour of the letters stand out with a brilliant clarity from the journal 
entries which are a deliberate attempt to imitate her style. 

Margaret George’s One Woman’s Situation (1970), Eleanor Flexner’s 
Mary Wollstonecraft (1972), Claire Tomalin’s The Life and Death of Mary 
Wollstonecraft: A Biography (1974), and Emily Sunstein’s A Different Face 
(1975) are more typical of the modern renaissance in Wollstonecraft 
scholarship. On the one hand, the original research undertaken by Flexner, 
Tomalin, and Sunstein has unearthed new facts about Wollstonecraft’s life, 
the people she lived it with, and the political and moral environment she 
lived it in. On the other, George’s analysis of that life from a feminist point of 
view and Sunstein’s perceptive and subtle interpretations of the 
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psychological dilemmas Wollstonecraft found herself in contribute, to our 
understanding of the character and temperament of the woman. Successful 
as these biographies are in the main, they are not without their flaws, and no 
one of them (though Sustein comes closest) can be said to have replaced 
Wardle’s book as the seminal work on Wollstonecraft, although each of 
them makes a valuable addition to it. 

Wollstonecraft biographers are not the only (and perhaps, given the 
task of biography, not even the chief) offenders in this respect. But insofar as 
they fail to grasp - or to make clear in their work - that Wollstonecraft was, 
who she was and wrote what she wrote not only because she was a woman 
who had suffered certain kinds of basic “injustices,” but also because she had 
a certain kind of mind or intellect, they have prepared the way for the 
shoddy treatment Wollstonecraft has by and large received in twentieth- 
century criticism. The recognition that Wollstonecraft brought not only 
passion but intellectual perception and power, not only practical or personal 
but also theoretical knowledge to her subject, is necessary if her work is to 
be understood, or her contribution to the history of ideas properly valued. 

G.R. Stirling Taylor’s Mary Wollstonecraft: A Study in Economics and 
Romance, published in 1911, was the first attempt to study this aspect of 
Wollstonecraft’s thought, and it remains in many ways the closest thing to a 
full-length biography of the mind that Wollstonecraft scholarship has 
produced. Wollstonecraft, according to Taylor, was a genius in the romantic 
sense of the word - that is, one who simultaneously possesses extraordinary 
intellectual powers and highly volatile emotions, or one who is both 
unusually open to experience and unusually able to subject it to the analysis 
of the mind. In his opinion, it is her “passionate intelligence” or her 
“evangelist’s mind”(85-86) that makes her life interesting, and, instead of 
being repelled by her arrogance and frustrated by her contradictory 
behaviour (as many of her biographers have been), it is exactly these 
qualities that he finds most appealing in her. Because he grants her all the 
prerogatives of genius, he is able to write a straightforwardly sympathetic 
biography without being forced to retreat either to a naive distortion of fact 
to defend her actions or to an ultra-sophisticated analysis of underlying fears 
and anxieties to explain her “mistakes.” If, in the process, he over¬ 
emphasizes her difference from ordinary morals, the role of genius is a 
refreshing change from that of saint or sinner, heroine or neurotic, and 
probably a good deal closer to the truth as well. 
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Other early attempts to examine Wollstonecraft’s ideas include Emma 
Rauschenbusch-Clough’s A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft (1898), Jacob 
Bouten’s Mary Wollstonecraft and the Beginnings of female Emancipation 
in France and England (1922), and Ida B. O’Malley’s Women in Subjection 
(i933)- 

Rauschenbusch-Clough’s investigation of Wollstonecraft’s ideas leads 
her to conclude that Wollstonecraft was an early socialist and to argue that 
even her pedagogical views, influenced though they were by Locke and 
Rousseau, basically derived from her peculiar brand of socialism. Bouten’s 
book follows Rauschenbusch- Clough’s and makes use of it in tracing the 
influences on Wollstonecraft’s thought. Unfortunately, with the exception of 
his analysis of Rousseau’s impact on Wollstonecraft’s philosophy. Bouten has 
little to say on the topic that Rauschenbusch-clough has not already said 
better. And, ironically, it is his attempt to correct the weakness in her book 
by relating the development of Wollstonecraft’s ideas to her life’s 
experiences that delivers him into real difficulty, for in the attempt he is 
undermined by his own ambivalence: Wollstonecraft the woman he praises 
unremittingly: Wollstonecraft the feminist he qualifies out of existence. 

Bouten’s uneasiness about what he fears may be the logical conclusion 
of Wollstonecraft’s thought often leads him either to distort or to patronize 
it. He is all in favour of progress - indeed, he is evangelical about it - so long 
as it is understood that progress has now progressed enough. Consequently, 
the level of his comment on any particular aspect of feminist thought is to 
say that it either goes too far or not far enough. Thus, he suggests a lack of 
courage in the Bluestockings whom he sees as examples of “qualified 
feminism”(10) and, alternately, a lack of femininity in the feminists of his 
own day who, in his words, are “ forgetful alike of [their] task of propagation 
and education” (8), Mary Wollstonecraft would appear to Bouten to be the 
ideal balance between these two extremes: however, to make her fit into this 
mould of demonstrated feminist, he is forced to return to the romantic 
stance described earlier, that is, to ignore aspects of her behavior and to 
defend others by insisting on the purity of her motives. If Stirling Taylor 
overplays Wollstonecraft’s unconventionality, Bouten tones it down, and the 
haughty genius of the one can scarcely be the same woman as the humble 
martyr of the other. 

However, unlike either Taylor or Rauschenbusch-Clough, Bouten 
recognizes that female emancipation is inextricably bound up with female 
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education and that to study Mary Wollstonecraft is to study the history of 
women’s education and the traditions of feminism. To this effect, he 
provides straightforward synopsis of the thought of most of the important 
writers in both France and England on female education from the sixteenth 
to the late eighteenth century, and, if he is limited when discussing 
Wollstonecraft’s feminism, he is less so in presenting information about her 
predecessors and contemporaries and in demonstrating in what ways she 
was typical of her age. 

Ida B. O’Malley’s Women in Subjection is, as its title reveals, a 
feminist book, and O’Malley’s definition of education, like Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s own, a politically - charged one: “the processes to which 
certain sets of human beings are subjected, in order to make them do and be 
what those in power think they ought to do and be” (91). Thus, O’Malley’s 
analysis of Wollstonecraft’s educational views is considerably different from 
Taylor’s exploration of the romantic mind or Rauschenbusch-Clough’s 
investigation of the formative influences on Wollstonecraft’s thought and 
closer to the approach adopted in Bouten’s book. 

Unlike Bouten, O’Malley makes no attempt to relate the French to 
the English school of thought, but, like him, she is interested in using 
Wollstonecraft’s feminism as a standard by which to judge the work of her 
(Wollstonecraft’s) contemporaries and the attitudes of her ages and, in this 
respect O’Malley’s discussion is on the whole superior to Bouten’s. Part of 
this superiority derives from the fact that, while Bouten is too ambivalent 
about feminism to say anything straightforwardly, O’Malley unequivocally 
writes from a feminist point of view and betrays no ambivalence whatsoever 
on the topic. 

Following Rousseau’s assertion that the education of woman should 
be relative to that of man, O’Malley traces the diversity or conflict of opinion 
amongst English writers on female education to general acceptance of this 
rule and the subsequent difficulty of determining what it was that men 
wanted most. This description of O’Malley’s approach suggests that her work 
(like Bouten’s) is likely to be both condescending and anachronistic: 
surprisingly, it is neither. Her portrait, for example, of Hannah More as a 
genuinely unconscious feminist whose works, if not her words, vindicated 
the rights of woman is well-supported and certainly less objectionable than 
Bouten’s similar but more simplistically-argued point that Hannah More was 
a Wollstonecraft who lacked the courage of her convictions. 
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In general, O’Malley’s arguments are not only more straightforward but 
broader and subtler than Bouten’s. Her discussion of educational theorists is 
complemented by an examination of existing educational institutions 
(boarding, charity, and Sunday schools, as well as schools of industry) and by 
an attempt to extract eighteenth-century attitudes towards women’s 
education from the laws, literature, and religion of the day and to use them 
to build up a picture of the culture as a whole. By and large, O’Malley is 
successful in this attempt. 

The critics discussed above are the only full-length analysis of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s ideas in existence, and it is debatable whether or not 
O’Malley’s book should be included in such a list as only one-half of it deals 
with Wollstonecraft’s period, and of that half only twenty-five pages are 
devoted exclusively to her. Moreover, Taylor’s work is closer to biography 
than to intellectual history and, like Wollstonecraft biographies in general, 
presents a life that in one way or another is full of exciting incidents and 
dramatic ups and downs. By comparison the commentary on her ideas in 
Rauschenbusch-Clough, Bouten, and even in O’Malley seems flat and rather 
dull. It has been stripped of conflict and presented as the slow and rather 
meaningless - because somehow inevitable - progression of Wollstonecraft’s 
thought to A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, which is seen (as it so 
often is) as little more than a bursting out of pent up passion and 
indignation only incidentally informed by rational thought and not at all 
shaped by conscious control. 

Wollstonecraft’s ideas have, of course, been discussed in other than 
full-length book form; indeed, some of the information most useful to 
Wollstonecraft scholars is to be found in works that are not directly 
concerned with her. Critical works on William Godwin, Mary Shelley, P.B. 
Shelley, William Blake, and Henri Fuseli almost always mention her and 
sometimes comment on her ideas in detail, as do general texts on 
Romanticism, the French Revolution, feminism, women’s education, or the 
late eighteenth century in general. For example, Wollstonecraft scholarship 
is indebted to John Knowles whose The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli 
(1831) published comments from Wollstonecraft’s letters to Fuseli and not 
only added to our knowledge of Fuseli, Wollstonecraft, and the relationship 
between them, but also increased our understanding of the importance of 
the French Revolution to Wollstonecraft’s relationship with Fuseli and its 
impact on her thought. 
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Critical work on Godwin usually delineates the effect her philosophy 
had on his own and speculates about the effect he would have had on her 
work had she lived. General texts can be useful not only for what they have 
to say about Wollstonecraft specifically but also because the nature of their 
task makes it much easier for them to place her in context: J.M.S. Tompkins’s 
The Popular Novel in England, 1770-1800 (1932), P.J. Miller’s “The Education 
of an English Lady, 1770-1820” (1969), and Ellen Moers’s Literary Women 
(1977) are excellent cases in point. 

Recent investigations of Wollstonecraft’s ideas have tended to take the 
form of short essays and annotated re-editions of her work. Corol Poston’s 
editions of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1975) and of Letters 
Written during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark (1976) 
and Gary Kelly’s edition of Mary: or the Wrongs of Woman (1976) 
document much of Wollstonecraft’s reading and help to clarify what 
Wollstonecraft meant by terms like imagination, mind, desultory, romantic, 
genius, and sublime. The prefatory essays to these editions, like Janet 
Todd’s introduction to her A Wollstonecraft Anthology (1977) and Eleanor L. 
Nicholas’s commentary on Mary Wollstonecraft: In Shelley and his Circle, 
contain biographical sketches in which the life of the mind is not 
subordinated to interest in the woman. 

Franziska Schaller in his book Mary Wollstonecraft states how 
Wollstonecraft wrote about women’s status in the eighteenth century and 
how it could be improved, because she believed in human nature as 
essentially good and able to change its attitude towards prevailing situations. 
This self educated woman had been very active in intellectual circles and had 
observed the developments of the French Revolution very closely. Talking on 
the same lines Elizabeth Robins Pennell in her book writes that 
Wollstonecraft was influenced by the various epochs and writers of her time. 
The three major developments that her ideas were influenced by were the 
Enlightenment (1690-1780) - the age of reason; the era of profound faith in 
the powers of human reason; of devotion to clarity of thoughts, to harmony, 
proportion and balance; of tolerance; of individuality of genius; the French 
Revolution (beginning in 1789) - the fight for democracy and freedom over 
monarchy; and American Revolution (beginning in 1770’s) - the fight for 
independence from Great Britain. 

The above review of literature is not exhaustive; it does, however, 
represent the different kinds of work that Wollstonecraft scholarship has 
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produced. Without exaggeration, one may say that the bulk of this work has 
typically concerned itself with vindicating or vilifying the woman, and the 
result has been a simplification of Wollstonecraft’s thought, a simplification 
which ultimately prepares the way for her to be viewed as an extraordinary 
woman for the eighteenth century. 

A review of the critical studies on Wollstonecraft reveals that by and 
large the studies have focussed on her position as one of the founders of 
modern feminism. After Mary Wollstonecraft published A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, she has become feminism’s leading icon, a status that has 
obscured her historical significance. The present study would, however, 
focus on a sociological analysis of Wollstonecraft’s creative response to the 
contemporary social scene. Such a study seems justified because sufficient 
attention has not been paid to her role as a social critic. Wollstonecraft was 
not only critical of the established social conventions but also of the Church 
and the Monarchy as institutions that contributed to the perpetuation of 
social inequality and injustice. Her writing did shake the established social, 
legal and religious assumptions and attitudes of her day. 

A work like that of Wollstonecraft, having widespread social 
significance and impact can best be analysed through a sociological 
approach. The sociological approach treats a work of art as the product of 
man living in a society. The sociological method rests upon the conviction 
that art’s relation to society is vitally important. A work of art is not created 
in a vacuum; it is a work of an author fixed in time and space, answering to a 
community of which he is an important and articulate member. The 
emphasis is laid on understanding the social milieu and the extent to which, 
and the manner in which, the artist responds to it. According to Austin 
Harrington, “Sociological approach generally possesses a stronger sense of 
the material preconditions, historical flux and cultural diversity of discourse, 
practices and institutions of art” (Art and Social Theory 31). Harrington 
further argues that pieces of art can serve as “normative sources of social 
understanding in their own right” (Art and Social Theory 35); the ways in 
which these sources make manifest this social understanding is of specific 
interest to a social scientist. Thus, the sociological element is most essential 
element as art is inevitably full of references and commentaries on the 
contemporary society. 

The main problem of sociological criticism is to find the manner in 
which the social conditions determine the form and content of the work of 
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art. In sociological criticism it is now recognized that the relation between 
society and literature manifests itself through the persistence of specific 
structures in the works of an author. Lucien Goldman has developed the 
concept of ‘categorical structure’ to designate those shared categories which 
inform apparently heterogeneous works, and shape the consciousness of the 
particular social group or class which produces them. The concept as evolved 
by Goldman is the means of an essential mediation between literary texts, 
social consciousness and historical forces. Terry Eagleton, who also uses the 
concept with modification, defines categorical structure as a recurrent 
ideological structure of roles, values and relations which form a crucial nexus 
between literature and history. By categorical structure, Eagleton seeks to 
identify the inner ideological structure of the work and to expose its 
relations both to what we call literary form and to an actual history. 

What Goldman designates as the ‘categorical structure’ and what Terry 
Eagleton calls an ‘inner ideological structure’, both suggest a structure of 
sentiments. Each historical period generates a social consciousness, which is 
determined by the social conditions of that era. Such social consciousness is, 
in the final analysis, the resultant of the clash of values, beliefs and interests 
of the antagonist social classes, whose conflict characterizes the nature of 
that historical age. The concept of relation between literature and society as 
categorical structure is, therefore, tantamount to saying that a work of 
literature embodies a structure of sentiments peculiar to the author and the 
age in which she/he produces that work. The analysis of the work of 
Wollstonecraft by the method of categorical structure is the main theme of 
this thesis. 

The present study would, thus, focus on Wollstonecraft’s work from a 
sociological perspective highlighting how the social, religious and political 
climate of eighteenth century England was important in the development of 
Wollstonecraft’s thoughts and arguments. Her work reflects the change of 
ideas and issues of the late eighteenth century. Further, not only did the 
social milieu inform Wollstonecraft’s writing but at the same time her 
writing had a deep impact on social, marital, business and legal codes 
throughout the western world and beyond. Her importance in catalyzing the 
present contours of history cannot be over-rated. 
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Chapter -1 


Thoughts on the Education of Daughters 

Thoughts on the Education of Daughters: With Reflections on Female 
Conduct, in the More Important Duties of Life is the first published work of 
Mary Wollstonecraft published in 1787 by her friend Joseph Johnson. 
Although there is little originality in the book and its contents, Johnson saw 
some occasional marks of genius in it in fits and spurts. The ideas set forth in 
this book are eminently commendable and remarkable only because it was 
unusual in the eighteenth century for women, especially the young and 
unmarried, to have any ideas to which to give expression. 

Thoughts on the Education of Daughters: With Reflections on Female 
Conduct in the More Important Duties of Life (hereinafter referred to, briefly, 
as Thoughts) is a conduct book that offers advice on female education. It is 
an attempt to illustrate the negative effects of the system of instruction 
available to young girls in the eighteenth century. While the book was met 
with little attention from the public at the time of its publication 
(Wollstonecraft is said to have received ten guineas from its sale) Thoughts 
prefigures A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in terms of its content and 
its form (Todd Anthology 27). 

Wollstonecraft’s first book, Thoughts, was written during her years as a 
school teacher in Newington Green, North London, and during her 
association with such prominent political dissenters as Richard Price, Sarah 
Burgh, and Joseph Priestley. Wollstonecraft relied on her experiences as a 
woman and as a governess to construct her arguments. She began to sketch 
the path to a greater equality for women, to challenge the prevailing forms of 
reasoning of her era, and to take the position of a public voice that violated 
the norms for women and the forms for argument accepted by society at that 
time. 

Thoughts is divided into numerous sub-topics; the nursery; moral 
discipline; exterior accomplishments; artificial manners; dress; the fine arts; 
reading; boarding schools; the temper; the unfortunate situation of females, 
fashionably educated, and left without a fortune; love; matrimony; desultory 
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thoughts; the benefits that arise from disappointments; on the treatment of 
servants; the observance of Sunday; the misfortune of fluctuating principles; 
benevolence; card-playing; the theatre; and public places. Throughout her 
treatment of each of these subjects, Wollstonecraft offered advice to parents 
as well as young girls on the ways to educate young children most effectively. 
As she addressed each of these various topics, Wollstonecraft challenged 
many of the popular modes of thought and offered alternative methods of 
education for girls. 

In arguing for a more complete education for young girls, 
Wollstonecraft stressed the importance of environment and of education as 
a process rather than a product. While Wollstonecraft accepted that most 
women would be wives and mothers, she argued that they should be taught 
to think for themselves, to think critically, and to learn from their 
experiences. In describing a young girl’s education, Wollstonecraft asserted: 

... try to teach them to combine their ideas. It is of more use than 
can be conceived, for a child to learn to compare things that are 
similar in some respects, and different in others. I wish them to 
be taught to think. ( TED 22) 

Wollstonecraft also suggested that young girls become economically wise. 
To this end, she suggested, they should be given a “certain allowance” for the 
purchase of clothes. This allowance, however, was not so that they could give 
more attention to their appearance; Wollstonecraft felt they should give less 
attention to their dress. The allowance would afford these young women “a 
practical lesson of economy” that could teach them to be more responsible 
and economically sophisticated ( TED 140). 

Thoughts, not only stresses the importance of a proper education for 
women but also stresses the importance of sound moral principles. 
Wollstonecraft explained that “I have indeed so much compassion for those 
young females who are entering into the world without fixed principles” 
(TED 135). While “reason and gaiety” may dictate a young woman’s life, and 
she “may not feel the want” of sound moral principles, in times of “distress 
where will [she] fly for succour?” ( TED 135). Thoughts lays the foundation for 
Wollstonecraft’s later arguments that women were not prepared for their 
futures- they were not equipped to care for their families nor themselves 
whether they be dependent on men or independent of them. 

Writing in support of Thoughts in 1843, Anne Elwood in her book titled 
Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the Commencement of the 
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Last Century suggested that the “spirited” pamphlet opened the door of 
Wollstonecraft’s career. Not only was the book filled with “good sense” and 
“excellent hints,” but it was significant in that its publication facilitated 
Wollstonecraft’s first introduction to Joseph Johnson, who was to become 
her publisher and mentor (136-37). Elwood’s assessment was echoed in 1867 
by Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Bolles, in his review of Wollstonecraft’s 
career, suggested that the book “was the beginning of a brilliant literary 
career for Mary” (737). At the end of the nineteenth century, The 
Westminster Review analysed Thoughts as the “embryo” for Wollstonecraft’s 
later works. It described the book as “very slight” but suggested that it 
offered an example of the “direction [Wollstonecraft’s] mind was taking” 
(i33)- 

With one exception, critics and biographers in the twentieth century 
also described Thoughts as presaging of Wollstonecraft’s later work, The 
Rights of Woman. Doris Stenton, the only critic to attempt to establish the 
book as a work separate from The Rights of Woman, argued that 
Wollstonecraft’s employment as a governess for the children of an Irish peer 
after the publication of Thoughts testified to the fact that Wollstonecraft 
“was not yet regarded as a revolutionary.” Stenton described the book as a 
“tract which contains sensible advice on the upbringing of daughters, but no 
hint of the tempestuous mind which was later to produce the vindications of 
the rights of man and woman” (317). 

Other reviewers, however, although more negative in their assessment 
of Wollstonecraft’s first work, still saw the book as representing the 
formative stage of her ideas. In 1911, G.R. Stirling Taylor in his book Mary 
Wollstonecraft: A Study in Economics and Romance described Thoughts as a 
romantic and “immature book ... proof of the somewhat sad fact that even a 
genius does not do much in the way of mental development” in the first few 
years of a career (63). On the positive side, though, Taylor maintained that 
the pamphlet did have a “scientific outlook” and the work revealed that 
Wollstonecraft was “already a rebel against authority” (64-65). Ralph 
Wardel, in 1951, continued to criticize the work in this vein, describing 
Thoughts as a book that was neither long nor great but a book through 
which Wollstonecraft sought to establish a career and a life of independence 
- a book “that showed reflective thought and common sense, and, above all, 
energy-in both content and style” ( Biography 58). 
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Eleanor Flexner suggested that Thoughts was the “seed” for 
Wollstonecraft’s most well-known work. Flexnor acknowledged that 
Wollstonecraft argued “without precedent,” but her ideas were “fragmentary, 
limited, and largely subjective” (61). Flexnor reasoned that for all its 
weaknesses, “for its time” Thoughts was “an astonishing first book and it is 
not surprising that Joseph Johnson, familiar with the trash being written on 
how to equip young ladies with the needed social graces, marked down Mary 
Wollstonecraft as an unusual woman” (58). 

Most of the critics of Thoughts agreed that Wollstonecraft based the 
book on personal experiences. In so suggesting, these critics were quick to 
find fault in this source of knowledge, “hike everything she wrote,” Stirling 
Taylor lamented, Thoughts was “a perfect mirror of herself. Mary 
Wollstonecraft always hopelessly failed in one thing-she could never conceal 
what she thought” (59). Edna Nixon labelled the book a “Fittle work” that 
was “won from [Wollstonecraft’s] own experience of life” (33) and Wardel 
called it “a collection of innocuous platitudes which any maiden 
schoolmistress then might have approved” ( Analytical Reviewer 1009). 
Flexnor suggested that Thoughts grew out of Wollstonecraft’s experiences 
with her school and, as a result, read a bit like a tract on “moral uplift” (62). 
Claire Tomalin argued in a similar vein, suggesting that the book was filled 
with “more or less veiled remarks about [Wollstonecraft’s] own emotional 
state”(4o). Wollstonecraft, Tomalin lamented, was obviously more 
concerned about the “state of her own life and the prospects that lay ahead 
of young women” than in anything they might be able to learn while at 
school (41). 

Critics in the twentieth century raised questions and doubts concerning 
Wollstonecraft’s style of writing and her organizational skills. Flexnor took a 
positive stance toward the work, arguing that, unlike Wollstonecraft’s later 
work, the style in this book was “simple and direct, the sentences are short 
and lucid, and the sequence of ideas is clear and natural” (58). But Wardel 
offered an opposing view, suggesting that the work was disorganized and 
poorly crafted. According to Wardel, chapters were “set down in helter- 
skelter order,” Wollstonecraft’s grammar was poor, and individual chapters 
had “little more unity than the book. Mary skipped from topic to topic with 
little attention to even the elementary rules of structure or transition.” 
Wardel concluded that Wollstonecraft had “casually adopted” a craft about 
which she had very little knowledge ( Biography 48). 
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Tomalin also criticized Thought harshly. The book, she explained, was 
“written at high speed” (40). Tomalin believed that Wollstonecraft was 
unclear about her philosophical stance and, as a result, she could not sustain 
the strength of her arguments throughout her book. While Wollstonecraft 
may have been “the first to state what came to seem obvious” to writers after 
her, Wollstonecraft could not manage her anger effectively throughout the 
work, and she “collapsed” (41). Offering the single dissenting opinion 
regarding Wollstonecraft’s style, Tims attempted to establish Wollstonecraft 
was consistent with the stylistic features of her time. Stylistically, Tims 
reasoned, Wollstonecraft may have been no different from other writers of 
her era. (44) 

Thoughts continues to attract the attention of critics in the twenty- first 
century, as well. Lyndall Gordon in Mary Wollstonecraft: A New Genus 
writes, “active, articulate, she takes lead, takes it still as she cuts her way to 
the quick of life” (90). Others like Diana Jacob and Barbara Taylor regards 
Thoughts as a handbook aimed at improving the mind of young ladies. 

In eighteenth-century England, small books known as courtesy books 
were popular reading for middle-classes individual who wished to improve 
their education. Courtesy books were often designed for a female audience 
and generally took the form of educational manuals. These books presented 
moral, educational, or pedagogical lessons that the readers might use to 
guide their thoughts and action. Courtesy books either offered their lessons 
in the form of a story about the life of a particular individual or presented a 
series of discussions that focused on a particular lesson or moral topic. 

Although written in a style similar to these early manuals, Thoughts 
differs greatly in its contents. In Thoughts, Wollstonecraft stood in 
opposition to the conventional lessons and perspectives of these earlier 
manuals, suggesting that their educational program led to more harm for a 
young girl than good. In Thoughts, Wollstonecraft traced the life of a typical 
girl from childhood to early adulthood, suggesting that a woman’s education 
did not prepare her for the experiences and responsibilities she would 
encounter as she matured and entered adulthood. Wollstonecraft identified 
and addressed the numerous problems a girl would encounter and 
emphasized the ways in which girls, parents, and young women might cope 
with the challenges and frustrations that lay ahead. 

Wollstonecraft used the familiar form of the courtesy manual and at 
the same time used a conventional chronological pattern coupled with a 
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system of contrast and comparison in constructing her arguments. While not 
unique in itself, this pattern of argument functioned in a distinctive way for 
Wollstonecraft. As a woman writer in the 1780s, Wollstonecraft had 
relatively little credibility. Not only was she a woman entering the man’s 
world of writing, but she was also young, simple, and poor. Nevertheless, she 
managed to establish enough ethos as a writer that she secured a publisher, 
sold her book, and began her career as an author. Although she used a 
conventional pattern of argument, it was distinctive for Wollstonecraft 
because it enables her to gain a voice and challenge some of the conventions 
surrounding women’s education within traditional framework. 

While employing a conventional organizational pattern, Wollstonecraft 
borrowed some of the thoughts and themes of the credible male writers of 
her era. The use of other authorities of her time strengthened the power of 
her voice and added credibility to her arguments. A third formal element, 
the use of personal experience, also assisted in making her argument more 
effective. While Wollstonecraft’s reviewers criticized her for her use of 
personal experience, I feel that this experience was one of the only sources of 
credibility that she possessed on her own. She used personal experience, in 
conjunction with her other formal strategies, in order to build credible 
arguments throughout her writing. 

Wollstonecraft framed her work as a series of short essays that offered 
moral and educational lessons easily read in a short space of time. Thoughts 
is not a long treatise, as is the work of Locke and Rousseau, for example; 
neither is it organized as a series of lengthy discussions on individual’s 
topics. Wollstonecraft’s first book offered succinct and comprehensive 
chapters that a mother or governess might have read while she had a few 
quiet moments to herself. Wollstonecraft’s book, in sum, matches the 
structure of the lives of many of the women for whom she was writing. 

Surrounded by children, the life of a governess, teacher, or mother 
would be one of constant interruption by and attention to the children 
under supervision. Rather than requiring hours of uninterrupted time, with 
elaborate themes developing over a series of lengthy chapters, 
Wollstonecraft’s book could be read in short sessions—the kind of time a 
woman involved with children and household maintenance was more likely 
to have. If women were her primary audience they were likely to have 
extended periods of times for reflection and reading, and the pattern of 
organization of Thoughts suggests that Wollstonecraft may have recognized 
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this constraint—whether consciously or unconsciously. Each chapter 
presented a central theme with relevant supporting materials (personal 
experiences that other women might have shared, an example that could be 
read and assimilated quickly, for example) and this pattern of argument may 
have fit quite nicely with a woman’s life. Thoughts is organized in a way that 
respected these possible limitations and found ways to work around the 
segmented and interrupted pattern of women’s lives. 

While some of modern Wollstonecraft critics were quick to judge her 
harshly for this organizational pattern, calling the work disorganized, 
“helter-skelter” and “a perfect mirror” of Wollstonecraft’s own chaotic life, it 
might reflect something altogether different (S. Taylor 59) . As a series of 
short essays, Thoughts might offer critics a glimpse of the very real 
organization of a woman’s life. Thoughts might not be a perfect mirror of 
Wollstonecraft’s life alone. Instead, the book might have mirrored the lives 
of the majority of woman who attended to children on a daily basis. 

Further, Wollstonecraft argued from a logical chronology of child 
development. In choosing a chronological pattern of argument, 
Wollstonecraft felt that an audience would recognize this pattern of 
argument as logical, consistent with their experiences if they were parents or 
had experience with children, and perhaps even intuitively correct for those 
with little exposure to children. In using this structure, Wollstonecraft’s 
ideas became grounded within a familiar pattern of experience and by 
extension, credible. Following this familiar form, Wollstonecraft then could 
offer a discussion of the state of women’s education as it currently existed 
and suggest alternatives to the current educational structure, arguing for her 
version of what should exist. In order to do this, she employed a second 
familiar technique, contrast and comparison. As she traced a young girl’s life 
from the nursery on, Wollstonecraft identified the errors she saw in women’s 
education and offered a remedy for them. What follows is a discussion of her 
chronological pattern followed by an examination of Wollstonecraft’s use of 
contrast and comparison. 

Wollstonecraft began her lessons for parents and young women in her 
chapter titled “the nursery,” addressing both the needs of the infant and the 
duties of the mother. Every “rational creature,” Wollstonecraft began, must 
“attend to its offspring,” but because of improper socialization, mothers 
neglected their children and left helpless infants to the care of “ignorant 
servants” (TED 2-3). Reason must govern a woman’s actions rather than 
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“indolence” or thoughts of some “present indulgence,” and the first thing to 
which she ought to attend was securing a state of physical and emotional 
health for the child (TED 3). To this end, Wollstonecraft suggested, mothers 
ought to nurse their children with their own milk. If they would do so, a 
bond of tenderness would be established between the mother and the child, 
and the customary neglect of children as well as their improper diet would 
be alleviated (TED 4). 

Wollstonecraft went on to explain that children learned the habits of 
those around them, and these habits tended to contribute to the neglect and 
improper education of future generations. If children were allowed to be 
spoiled by nurses, as was the practice at the time which meant that they 
would be kept quiet and out of the way of parents, then the child was taught 
“gratification for every whim” and “affection devoid of respect” rather than 
the important skills they would need as an adult (TED 5-6). Without 
directly stating her purpose, Wollstonecraft’s reasoning led the reader to the 
question of how a young woman would learn to nurture her child when she 
was only taught to satisfy her own immediate needs. 

Other habits acquired in the nursery left a young girl in an insecure 
position as an adult as well. Hearing only the childish “nonsense retailed out 
in such silly, affected tones,” for example, young girls imitated that same 
childish speech so that many women retained the “pretty prattle of the 
nursery,” and did “not forget to lisp” when they searched for some kind of 
sympathy (TED 8, 18). The nursery, in addition, lacked any sort of 
consistency regarding rules for proper behaviour. Unable to control their 
own passions at such a young age, children needed clear and consistent rules 
to follow rather than “needless restraint” intermingled with indulgence (TED 
6-7). Without this consistency, Wollstonecraft suggested, the “precepts of 
truth” could not be enforced, and young woman would perpetuate the same 
patterns of behavior with their own children (TED 10). 

Wollstonecraft said that indiscreet indulgence, compounded by a 
concern for the pleasures of the moment, only lead to cunning and falsehood 
and, ultimately, a state of discord in marriage (TED 12-20). How were the 
“tender minds of children to be cultivated” properly, Wollstonecraft asked 
(TED 12). According to her, rather than treating the children as playthings or 
as nuisances’ and sent away to the care of the servants (where improper 
behaviours were learned), children’s questions should be answered 
truthfully, they should be permitted to enter into conversation with their 
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parents and adults, and stories with a moral and instructional purpose 
should be read to them. Care should be taken that their “understanding 
should not, however, be overloaded” with more than they can tolerate at a 
time (TED i7-r8). Children, in essence, should be treated like rational beings. 

Wollstonecraft suggested that “intellectual improvements, like the 
growth and formation of the body, must be gradual” and must be based on 
experience and observation (TED 17). Most important, Wollstonecraft 
asserted, “try to teach them to combine their ideas. It is of more use than can 
be conceived for a child to learn to compare things that are similar in some 
respects, and different in others. I wish them to be taught to think” (TED 22). 

Wollstonecraft said that as a woman matured into adulthood, 
however, she was left “aping the manners of a girl in her teens” (TED 28). 
She felt that the current education system taught a woman “vanity” rather 
than character, affectation rather than honesty, and as such she was left with 
nothing concrete or useful on which to base her actions (TED 25-30). Such a 
woman might be able to repeat the lessons she had learnt but she could not 
apply these lessons to her daily affairs. Without the ability to think, a woman 
had, “in this uncertain world,” no “stay” that gave “dignity to the manners, 
which shows that a person does not depend on mere human applause for 
comfort and satisfaction” (TED 34). 

Unprepared by her education for the responsibilities and hardships of 
life, a young woman would be in a precarious position as she went out into 
the world. If a young woman was required to earn her subsistence or if she 
had to encounter the treachery and deception of love, the unfortunate 
consequences of women’s education would be obvious. The education did 
not equip the women to earn an adequate income, nor prepare them for the 
deceptions of romance and “love.” In addressing the need for many young 
women to earn some kind of living, Wollstonecraft outlined the 
“humiliating” options available to women of her day (TED 69). A woman 
might become a “humble companion to some rich old cousin” or, worse, she 
could resign herself to “live with strangers, who are so intolerably tyrannical, 
that none of their own relations can bear to live with them” and be viewed as 
a “spy” by the servants of the house (TED 69-70). A young woman could 
choose to become a teacher at school-“kind of upper servant, who has more 
work than the menial” servants (TED 71). A third option, a position as a 
governess, Wollstonecraft suggested, was “equally disagreeable.” The 
likelihood of meeting with a “reasonable mother” was slight, the children 
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treated the governess with “disrespect” and “insolence,” and, should she seek 
companionship or marriage, she would be in a difficult position. Most young 
men, Wollstonecraft suggested, would view her as an inferior and would not 
see fit to marry her (TED 76). By the time the young woman reached 
maturity, she had “nothing to subsist on,” except, perhaps in “extraordinary” 
situations, some small allowance that her employers had made for her (TED 
72). 

Even if a young woman did not have to earn a living, other hazardous 
situations awaited her. Never taught to control her passions or whims or to 
rely on her intellect for amusement, “love” could present itself at any time, 
and a young woman would be unprepared for the consequences. The 
“suggestions” of passion were “often mistaken for those of reason” and many 
had “found themselves entangled in an affair of honour, who only meant to 
fill up the heavy hours in an amusing way, or raise jealousy in some other 
bosom” (TED 79-80). An unaware woman might also become victim to “male 
coquets” in the form of a “smothered sigh” or a “downcast” look, for example 
(TED 81). Wollstonecraft explained that these, and many other “little arts,” 
may cause great pain to a woman, who neither can complain of the offences, 
nor call attention to her injury without damaging her reputation or her 
future (TED 81). 

Therefore, Wollstonecraft concludes, a woman might be led to an early 
and most probably unhappy marriage. Married before the age of twenty, a 
woman too often found herself with a husband whom she never would have 
chosen had she waited until she was older. Just out of boarding school, a 
young woman was “placed at the head of a family, and how fit [she was] to 
manage it” (TED 94), Wollstonecraft questioned, “I leave the judicious to 
judge” (TED 95). She would, definitely, be unprepared for her responsibilities 
by her education. 

Wollstonecraft is of the opinion that young women could not, 
“improve a child’s understanding” when they are “scarcely out of the state of 
girlhood themselves?” (TED 96). The supervision of the children and the 
servants became “irksome” when a young girl would still attend to her own 
pleasures as she has been educated to do (TED 96-103). She would rather 
play cards, as was the fashion of the time, which would only stifle her 
imagination and intellect further (TED 144-47). She might go to the theatre 
but, not having a cultivated mind, she would copy the affectations rather 
than the more “delicate thoughts” of a performance (TED 148-49). Finally, 
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she might find herself in public places that “are open to an discriminate 
resort of company” (TED 156). As an “innocent girl,” these “gay scenes” would 
raise her spirits and, she would be so enchanted by them, that she would 
spend whole days in preparation for an opportunity to “spend half the night 
in going from one place to another to display [her] finery” (TED 156-57). 

In tracing the life of a young girl from nursery to marriage, 
Wollstonecraft built an argument generally on common knowledge. She 
took this knowledge, however, and illustrated the effects of a girl’s 
upbringing on her intellect, her choices, and, ultimately, her duties as a wife 
and mother. The pattern of organization was familiar to her readers and 
appropriate to her purpose, lending credibility to her statements. The 
arguments within this pattern, as they challenged some of the prevailing 
assumptions regarding an appropriate education for girls, gained credibility 
as they were linked to familiar scenes and events. Organizing her thoughts in 
this way, Wollstonecraft was able to gain subtle force for her claims that a 
women’s education did not prepare her for the experiences she most likely 
would encounter in the early years of her life. 

Within her chronological pattern, Wollstonecraft frequently identified 
what actually occurred in the realm of women’s education and upbringing 
and compared that with what she thought should exist. From nursery 
through the time of a young woman’s exposure to public life, Wollstonecraft 
suggested that a girl’s education could be based on practices sounder than 
those in effect at that time. Every “rational creature,” she argued, should 
attend to its offspring, yet this did not happen. Mothers did not nurse their 
children while they should be doing so in order to ensure their good health, 
to prevent their neglect, and to guard them from pain. Wollstonecraft 
identified and criticized the prevailing practices of discipline, as well. She felt 
that disciplinary practices were inconsistent and too strict, and parents 
would garner both affection and respect were they to adopt a more 
consistent and meaningful program of discipline. The effects of this 
inconsistent discipline were that children were being taught revenge and 
indulgence when their minds could be “cultivated” and they could be taught 
“principles of truth” (TED 13). 

Wollstonecraft also contrasted the patterns of interaction between an 
adult or parent and child with what she saw as a more appropriate form of 
interaction. According to the philosophies of her day, children were 
prevented from entering into discussions with parents and teachers. 
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Wollstonecraft argued that children should be engaged in conversations that 
would capture their imagination and attention rather than being kept out of 
the way of adults (TED 17-18). She went on to compare her proposed 
methods of instruction with prevailing ones. Children were read “improbable 
tales, and superstitious accounts of invisible beings” rather than “proper” 
stories. The result was an education that bred “strange prejudices and vain 
fears” in the minds of children and did nothing to develop the intellect (TED 
18). Girls were taught to lisp rather than to speak properly, and they were 
allowed to interact with servants rather than people of respect (TED 18-19). 
To this end, girls learnt inappropriate behaviours and actions rather than an 
adherence to Wollstonecraft’s articulation of “truth,” which she defined as 
the proper submission to superiors and condescension to inferiors, curiosity, 
and a taste for beauty (TED 20-22). 

Parents came under challenge in this pattern of contrast and 
comparison, as well. Wollstonecraft observed that parents sent children to 
boarding school rather than educating them at home, a practice that 
resulted in a limited education for girls. She argued that this practice only 
taught girls “trifles” and failed to teach them to exercise their “faculties.” Too 
much stress was placed on dancing and elegance, activities whose liveliness 
was short lived and did nothing for a woman when she reached maturity 
(TED 27). The result, Wollstonecraft suggested, was that affectation had 
replaced honesty (TED 30-34). Too much time was spent in attention to 
elaborate dress rather than simplicity and elegance and individuals without 
talent were encouraged to pursue the “fine arts” of music and painting rather 
than some other activity in which they might excel (TED 42-44). 

An improper education also meant that children were not encouraged 
to write or to correspond— skills that would assist in building ideas, reason, 
and conversation. Instead, they were taught that reward rather than 
knowledge was the goal (TED 47). Reading was neglected when it could have 
been stressed in order to develop the mind (TED 48). Moreover “celebrated 
authors” were read in order that individuals might have a clever quote rather 
than knowledge, understanding, or reason (TED 49-53). Popular opinion 
held that the employment of the mind would lead to a neglect of domestic 
duties. But knowledge, Wollstonecraft suggested, only made a woman a 
better “companion and friend of a man and sense” and did nothing to 
prevent her from knowing “how to take care of his family” (TED 56). 
Domestic disharmony came not from a woman’s education but, rather, from 
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the fact that women married to early. At such a young age, and before proper 
“habits” were “fixed,” girls could not make informed decisions regarding the 
choice of husbands (TED 94). 

Wollstonecraft not only challenged women’s character as a result of 
improper education, but she suggested that the male character could be 
improved, as well. Men and women in general, Wollstonecraft asserted, had 
little character-“they were weak, prone to attend to pleasures rather than 
accomplishments, and possessed little knowledge regarding virtue and just 
behaviors. A proper education, however, could help to remedy this flaw” 
{TED 111). 

The school of adversity, moreover, could teach sensibility, which 
Wollstonecraft defined as a kind of instinct, strengthened by reflection, and 
this would improve matters greatly. Her list of changes went on. Servants 
should be treated with consistency and respect. The Observance of Sunday, 
which taught social virtue, was “of the utmost consequence.” When kept 
with “puritanical exactness,” as was the prevailing practice, it became “very 
irksome or lost in dissipation and thoughtlessness” (TED 125-28). 
Wollstonecraft continued: girls should acquire “ a nice sense of right and 
wrong” in order to avoid vices (TED 134); benevolence should be modelled, 
extended beyond the immediate family, and taught “In a positive way 
through the lessons of charity” {TED 137-42); card playing—the most popular 
activity of day—only taught “the most unpleasing passions,” wasted time, 
and called forth “stupid attention” that “debas[ed] the character” {TED 144); 
and the theatre, which could teach the important lessons of patience, 
submission to God, and character discrimination, had become overly 
dramatic and unreal, teaching passion, affectation, immorality, and other 
undesirable characteristics {TED 148- 52). 

Throughout the text, Wollstonecraft addressed a prevailing practice, 
habit, or philosophy and suggested that it only created problem for girls and 
young women or that it limited their potential. Significantly, she did not 
challenge women’s domestic roles nor their need to secure a husband. 
Wollstonecraft used this form of contrast and comparison to suggest that a 
proper education would assist women in fulfilling these roles more 
competently. Thus, both men and women would benefit from a revision of 
the system of education for girls. In Wollstonecraft’s view, improving a girl’s 
education only made her a better mother, and thus more able to educate her 
own daughters, a better wife who would be more suitable companion for her 
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husband, and a more satisfied house- keeper, content to assume the 
responsibilities of the domestic sphere rather than to attend to the gaiety of 
the night- life. 

Wollstonecraft concentrated her attention on the “female pursuits” of 
being a good wife and mother. Because of this focus, she did not face much 
hostility regarding her goals for the education of girls and young women. 
Responses on Thoughts at the time of publication were generally positive. 
While Wollstonecraft did challenge the content of a woman’s education in 
this book, she certainly did not try to undermine the prevailing opinion 
regarding women’s spheres. Wollstonecraft suggested that they modify their 
responsibilities only slightly, arguing that women should be more attentive 
to their children and their own intellect. 

Wollstonecraft borrowed ideas, quotes and topic from other credible 
writers of her time and relied on her own personal experiences as a source of 
knowledge. These two elements provided Wollstonecraft with another 
familiar frame of reasoning that she could use to organize her thoughts and 
to offer associations, extensions and refutations of the common lore of her 
time. In borrowing the thoughts of other accepted thinkers and in arguing 
from her own experiential base, a tone emerges in Thoughts that suggests to 
the reader that Wollstonecraft knew her subject matter well. With a 
combination of both external and internal sources of credibility, 
Wollstonecraft created a sense of authority and reasonableness that may 
have made her arguments acceptable and authoritative. 

Many of Wollstonecraft’s ideas for the education of young women 
were not much different from those that other radical thinkers of her era had 
suggested for young men. Wollstonecraft’s ideas regarding numerous 
subjects can be found in the educational theories of John Locke, David 
Fordyce, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. For instances, her thoughts concerning 
the need to respect a child’s individuality, the overburdening of the teacher 
with large classes, and the importance of teaching virtue, all reflect the 
theories of Locke on these subjects. Her thoughts on the need to learn 
through nature are reflected in the theories of Locke, Fordyce, and Rousseau. 
The importance of proper modelling, a theme that runs throughout her 
book, can be found in the work of all the three men. Responding truthfully 
to the questions of children, allowing them to learn at their own pace, and 
the role of the teacher regarding discipline are also theories that can be 
found in the work of each of these early philosophers. In fact, while Locke 
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would teach young boys to become proper gentleman, Wollstonecraft would 
have young girls grow into proper gentlewomen. 

Throughout Thoughts, Wollstonecraft extended these theories to 
encompass her program of education of girls. She did this implicitly, never 
directly stating that the education of girls should be modelled after that of 
boys or after the theories of Locke, Fordyce, or Rousseau, but by illustrating 
the benefits of this plan for society as a whole. If a parent or teacher 
embraced the theories of prominent men then Wollstonecraft, in borrowing 
these themes, illustrated the logical extension of these theories for girls. In 
extending the credibility of these thinkers to her own system of education, 
Wollstonecraft may have been able to add to her own ethos and make her 
recommendations more appealing to her readers. 

Wollstonecraft also quoted from the Bible and from religious 
principles of her time, grounding her arguments in yet another authority. 
One of Wollstonecraft’s critics chastised Wollstonecraft for this use of 
Biblical thought, arguing that Wollstonecraft reverted too easily to “religious 
platitudes” throughout the book (Tomalin 41).Wollstonecraft’s consistent 
citation of religious principles, however, may have added to her credibility 
and offered support for her arguments that she could not furnish on her 
own. Wollstonecraft reminded her readers, for example, that the control of 
the temper was a sign of “reverence,” and that charity beyond the family 
satisfied the “wisdom of the Almighty” and his careful order of cause and 
effect (TED 66). She argued that God had intended for individuals to be 
virtuous. Young women must learn to take what was positive from their 
difficulties, remembering that this posture only made them more 
“respectable” to themselves and to God, and increased their virtue (TED 78). 
She argued in considerable detail for the necessity of the “Observance of 
Sunday” suggesting that when this practice was informed by a thorough 
knowledge of the principles, individuals would achieve greater virtue as well 
(TED 124-31). 

Without citing the source, Wollstonecraft was also given to using 
Biblical phrases to reinforce points. When discussing conversation, for 
example, she quotes from St. Matthew, “out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh” (TED 37); St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
furnishes her with her concluding observation, “and we shall no longer see as 
through a glass darkly, but know, even as we are known” (TED 160). 
Wollstonecraft also cited other authorities without identifying them 
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specifically. While she did specifically refer to “Mr. Locke’s system” (TED n), 
she typically followed the practice of the day by alluding to authors or 
inserting aphorisms without identifying the source. 

She frequently used, without identification, quoted material from 
Alexander Pope, for example, weaving into her own prose phrases such as “a 
little learning of any kind is a dangerous thing” (TED 24), and “coxcombs 
whom nature meant for fools” (TED 49) from Pope’s Essay on Criticism or “to 
draw nutrition, propagate and rot” (TED 93) from his Essay on Man. She 
borrowed from Matthew Prior’s “Hans Carvel” explaining that “if weak 
women go astray, it is they, and not the stars, that are to be blamed” (TED 
84). Wollstonecraft also quoted popular sayings in such references as “how 
(say they) can a person get well without nourishment” (TED 105) and “it is 
well-known remark, that our very wishes give us not our wish” (TED 113). 
Quoted but unattributed aphorisms abound: “As from the body’s impurity 
the mind receives a sympathetic aid” (TED 35); “the body does not charm, 
because the mind is seen” (TED 39); and, “cunning fills up the mighty void of 
sense” (TED 100-101). 

Wollstonecraft used these aphorisms to support her points and to 
illustrate the common sense wisdom she attempted to put forth for her 
readers. Whether specifically identified or left to the identification of the 
reader, these external authorities enabled Wollstonecraft to ground her 
reasoning in some of the common lore and wisdom of her day. She was also 
able to associate her ideas with that common knowledge and extend or even 
challenge that knowledge so that her ideas on education fell within a more 
conventional and, as a result, less threatening framework. 

While several critics saw Wollstonecraft’s use of personal experience as 
a weakness of the book, this style of argument might be viewed from a more 
positive perspective. Wollstonecraft’s own livelihood had come through her 
work as a companion for an older woman in Bath and as a teacher in a 
school that she had established. She wove the first-hand experience with 
oppression and hardship through her arguments, building a case for 
educational reforms. Her argument for proper nurturing and nutrition for a 
child, for example, came not only from the writings of Locke but from her 
own experiences as a woman watching other women nurse children. Her 
comments concerning proper discipline (TED 6-7), the importance of an 
education that taught a girl to think (TED 22-23) and prepared her for some 
occupation other than that of a teacher, a governess, or a companion, or 
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even the value of humility (TED 33) all came from her own observations and 
personal experiences with these issues. While Wollstonecraft has been 
judged negatively for this pattern, on the ground that she could not go 
beyond her own personal experiences, one feels that she relies not only on 
the personal experience but on the theories of other educational reformers 
as well. 

Excessive reliance on personal experience is also, perhaps, due to lack 
of other sources of knowledge available to Wollstonecraft at the time. While 
Bathusa Makin, Mary Astell, and Sarah Feilding wrote treatises on women’s 
education, the historical record reveals little else written regarding reforms 
in women’s education before Wollstonecraft’s Thoughts. Men like Fordyce 
or John Gregory may have been writing about women’s education, but their 
theories perpetuated the inadequate instruction that Wollstonecraft was 
attempting to change. Thus Wollstonecraft was forced to ues her own 
experiences as data for her theories because these were her most 
comprehensive and meaningful sources of knowledge. 

As Wollstonecraft built her case for educational reform, her own 
background necessarily informed her theories, but Wollstonecraft used a 
second form of personal experience in her writing, as well. Using the first- 
person pronouns “I,” “we,” and “our,” Wollstonecraft’s rhetoric built a tone of 
friendly unity between the author and the reader. She begins Thoughts with 
frequent use of the pronoun “I” and incorporates the regular use of the 
pronouns “we” and “our” just beyond the mid-way point of her tract. She 
begins the treatise, “in the following pages I have endeavored” (TED iii), and 
goes on “As I conceive” (TED 1), “I have seen little creatures” (TED 9). “I once 
heard a judicious father say” (TED 7), “I knew a woman very early I life” (TED 
84), “I am convinced it is practicable” (TED 86), or “I heard a gentleman say” 
(TED 122). Such statements are part of her style of arguing throughout. “Our 
philanthropy is a proof, we are told” (TED 67), “the main business of our 
lives” (TED 77), “we are apt to set those things down as general maxims, 
which only our partial experience gives rise to” (TED 80) “our desire” “our 
passions” and “our own imaginations” (TED 86-7) are common phrases 
throughout the second half of the text. “If we look for comfort” (TED 129), “I 
can scarcely conceive” (TED 131), “I once prevented a girl” (TED 143), “ how 
few traits do we observe of those affections” (TED 157), and “vice and folly 
with not poison our pleasures; our faculties will expand, and not mistake 
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their objects; and we shall no longer see as through a glass darkly, but know, 
even as we are known’” finish out her essay (TED 160). 

Through this use of “I,” “we,” “our,” Wollstonecraft established a 
connection between herself as the author and the audience as a part of her 
thoughts and dialogue (K. Burke A Rhetoric of Motives 21). She begins 
Thoughts by sharing her thoughts and experience and by using the pronoun 
“I” more than any other. She then draws her reader into the text with her use 
of “we” and “our,” suggesting that her experiences and thoughts may not 
have been so different from those of her audience and implied a common 
goal- the reform of women’s education. Wollstonecraft also uses the 
pronoun “they” or “their” in her writing in a way that may have functioned to 
unite her readers with her in the common goal of reforming woman’s 
education. Referring to young girls as she used the pronoun “they,” 
Wollstonecraft argued that, “They have no anchor to rest on ...” (TED 129), or 
“teach them to know their own hearts” (TED 147). While this technique may 
have added some distance between young girls and the readers, and even 
young girls and Wollstonecraft herself, it might have contributed to a sense 
of unity between Wollstonecraft and the reader- a unity of efforts in the 
common goal of improving the educational opportunities for these young 
women. The result was a sense of unity with her audience, built on her own 
observations and experience, and a kind of image of “those” young girls gone 
astray because of their improper upbringing. 

Taken as a whole, Wollstonecraft’s use of personal experience added 
strength to her arguments. While the similarity of her theories to the 
theories of Locke, Fordyce, and Rousseau added credibility to some of her 
claims and enabled her to extend the reforms they suggested for men to 
women, Wollstonecraft was relatively alone as she argued for women’s 
educational reform. In arguing from the position of personal experience and 
then drawing her readers in the use of personal pronouns, Wollstonecraft 
constructed a pattern of argument that took the reader from the familiar to 
the new. As a source of credibility, this style and tone, contrary to the claims 
of contemporary critics, indeed contributed to the small success Thoughts 
enjoyed. 

In fact, a pattern of argument emerges in Thoughts that places 
Wollstonecraft in a more positive light, suggesting that she may have been a 
more competent rhetor and first-time author than previously thought. In a 
variety of ways, Wollstonecraft took what was familiar to her readers— the 
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courtesy manual, a chronological presentation, the voice of external 
authorities, and even the structure of a woman’s life— and articulated that 
familiarity using it to assist her in casting a new perspective on woman’s 
education. 

Wollstonecraft led her readers through familiar territory and then on 
to new ideas and theories, employing a kind of formal (as well as contextual) 
casuistic stretching. Kenneth Burke defines casuistic stretching as the 
introduction of “new principles while theoretically remaining faithful to old 
principles” (Attitudes Towards History 229). With this use of casuistic 
stretching, Wollstonecraft “borrowed” both credibility and theory from 
forms and sources that were considered authoritative. In constructing her 
pattern of argument this way she was able to speak as a credible rhetor of the 
current trends in education, identify the contradictions inherent in that 
system, and offer her own theories for improving that system. 

Wollstonecraft identified the gaps that existed in the educational 
program for women and named the inaccuracies of women’s education and 
the demoralizing effects of that system. She used the structure of a young 
woman’s life and the theories of contemporary political thinkers of her day 
to illustrate that the education that was afforded to young men would 
benefit young women as well. She further illustrated how this would 
remoralize society at large by infusing new life into an old and established 
process. She incorporated personal pronouns and experiences to link her 
own voice to her audience, and she structured her discourse around the 
pattern of a woman’s day. Wollstonecraft constructed a familiar framework 
for her arguments and then moved from this familiarity into newer ground. 

In Thoughts, Wollstonecraft offered neither a direct attack nor a 
complete revision of women’s education— she did not even challenge 
woman’s place’ in society. In fact, she encouraged women to become better 
mothers and wives. Stretching the theories, perspectives, and composition of 
courtesy manuals of her day, Wollstonecraft’s pattern of argument remained 
“faithful to old principles” while extending those principles to women as well 
as improving on the roles women were expected to fulfill. Through casuistic 
stretching, Wollstonecraft reasoned from the familiar to the new, challenged 
through association and extension, and secured a position of credibility in an 
age when credibility for women was scare. Following her socio- cultural 
patterns of argument in this work, her second challenge to the prevailing 
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thoughts and opinions of her time, is offered in the next chapter Original 
Stories from Real Life. 
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Chapter - II 


Original Stories 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s second educational work, Original Stories from 
Real Life: with Conversations Calculated to Regulate the Affections, and Form 
the Mind to Truth and Goodness is the only complete work of children’s 
literature. It was first written and published in 1788. The second edition 
(illustrated by William Blake) appeared in 1791, followed by a German 
translation in 1795, subsequent London editions in 1796,1807,1820, and 1835, 
and Dublin editions in 1791, 1799 and 1803. By the early 1800s the book had 
run the course of its popularity and since 1835 has been re-issued only twice 
- introduced by E.V. Lucas and published by Henry Frowde of London in 
1906. Original Stories from Real Life: with Conversations Calculated to 
Regulate the Affections, and Form the Mind to Truth and Goodness 
(hereinafter referred to, briefly, as Original Stories ) follows the advice in 
Thoughts that children should be instructed through amusing tales. Based 
on principles of education similar to those put forward in her first book, 
Original Stories extended Wollstonecraft’s views on children, especially girls. 

Original Stories was not exactly the bestseller, but it was a relatively 
popular book and, in comparison with Wollstonecraft’s other early works, 
must be judged a considerable commercial success. It was probably a 
commissioned piece of work, consciously modelled along the lines of Sarah 
Trimmer’s Fabulous Histories or Thomas Day’s Sandford and Merton, which 
in the marketplace of children’s books were the bestsellers of the day. 
Nonetheless, a reviewer in The Analytical, agreeing with the book’s own title, 
pronounced Original Stories an original work, remarked on the “freedom and 
energy of expression” that characterized its use of language, and concluded 
that “the precepts and observations with which every page, abounds, are 
evidently the production of a mind that can think and feel” (qtd. in Myer 85). 

While Original Stories was well-received by the eighteenth- century 
public as at worst harmless and at best useful reading material for the young, 
it did not in general make a favourable impression on those critics, whose 
self-assigned task had been to evaluate Wollstonecraft’s work as a whole. 
Godwin was the first of many to find Original Stories unworthy of 
Wollstonecraft’s genius and distasteful to his own. It is its very 
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conventionality he objects to, “the torpedo of mediocrity” ( Memoirs 46) that 
in his opinion typified the work between Mary and the Vindications, and 
referring to these years he claims: 

... that nothing which Mary produced during this period, is 
marked with those daring flights, which exhibit themselves in 
the little fiction she composed just before its commencement. 
Among effusions of a nobler cast, I find occasionally interspersed 
some of that homily- language, which, to speak from my own 
feelings, is calculated to damp the moral courage it was intended 
to awaken. ( Memoirs 46) 

Original Stories was patterned upon the ideas encapsulated in two 
statements- one made two years before, the other the year after, the book’s 
publication - and its purpose, as Godwin says, was to awaken the moral 
courage Wollstonecraft believed was necessary to deal with the real pain of 
life. 

In Original Stories pain is a teaching technique of the highest order: 
“The Almighty, who never afflicts but to produce some good end, first sends 
diseases to children to teach them patience and fortitude: and when by 
degrees they have learnt to bear them, they have acquired some virtue” (OS 
78). Thus, pain suffered by an individual may be sent by God to teach him 
something, for example, learning to endure physical pain, teaches the 
control that will enable the individual to bear “the still more excruciating 
agonies of the mind”(OS 79). Needless pain, may also be the result of the 
individual’s own actions, and this pain, in teaching him to avoid it, teaches 
him to behave properly. Wollstonecraft persisted in believing that the guilty 
must suffer the agonies of a tormented conscience, that happiness could not 
exist without innocence, and that therefore the intelligent individual would 
in his own life act morally to spare himself pain once he understood the 
connection between correct action and comfortable feelings. Moral 
education, thus, becomes a process of demonstrating to the child the causal 
or the real connection between action and consequence. 

It was not enough for Wollstonecraft that the child learn to act morally 
in a personal or private sense, for as a member of society he must learn, as 
well, to share and to alleviate the general pain, the pain of others. Thus, the 
second part of the moral education outlined in Original Stories becomes the 
process of developing a social conscience in the child. The pleasure and 
utility of benevolence must be demonstrated to the child, and he must be 
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made to see that as a member of society, he should see the common good of 
the entire humanity. 

The book is a collection of religious cliches and simple homespun 
moralizing, as a sampling of its chapter headings (“Folly Produces Self- 
Contempt, and the Neglect of Others,” “Ridicule of Personal Defects 
Censured,” “The Inconveniences of Immoderate Indulgence,” “The Danger of 
Delay,” “Trifling Omissions Undermine Affection,” “True and False Pride,” 
“The Folly of Irresolution,” “Charity,” “Idleness Produces Misery,” 
“Resignation,” “The Benefits Arising from Devotion”) and the allegorical 
names of its characters (Jane Fretful, Mrs. Mason, Lady Sly, Mrs. Trueman, 
Honest Jack, Mr. Lofty) clearly demonstrate. But cliched or not, Original 
Stories is written with a bite that alternates between pathos and satire, 
sympathy and sarcasm at a moment’s notice, and its interest derives from its 
rapid shift of tone and the way in which cliches are pitted one against the 
other, to the point where it is clear that the author is attempting (if not 
always successfully) to recapture their original force and essential truth. 

The real problem, then, is not the cliches in themselves, but the fact 
that in Original Stories (as in neither Thoughts nor Mary) this common- 
sense wisdom is unrelieved by either doubt or conflict. Emotions, 
Wollstonecraft says, are “implanted” in us “to preserve the species;” they “do 
not depend entirely on our will, but are involuntary,” but Man (unlike the 
rest of the animal kingdom) “is allowed to ennoble his nature, by cultivating 
his mind and enlarging his heart” (OS 8, 7, 5). Virtue is thus the result of a 
conscious effort of the will to overcome natural inclination: 

The term virtue, comes from a word signifying strength. 
Fortitude of mind is, therefore, the basis of every virtue, and 
virtue belongs to a being, that is weak in its nature, and strong in 
will and resolution. (OS 77) 

Original Stories, presents a view of human nature in which reason and 
virtuous will seem to be effortlessly dominant and nature is weak only in the 
sense that it lacks the strength to insist upon its own selfishness and greed in 
the face of virtue. Unanswered questions become a matter of faith in God, 
not a cause for agonized self-analysis or doubt. Right is too obvious, too easy, 
and, in a word, too Lockean: it is conquest without struggle, virtue without 
temptation, Christian strength without human weakness. 

To the mere mortal - and it would seem to the critic who represents 
him- the triumph of virtue in Original Stories is so complete as to be 
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depressing and, despite its title, definitely unreal. Godwin, the atheist and 
skeptic, could hardly have been expected to approve or to accept Original 
Stories’s seemingly orthodox and a political presentation of the religious 
education as the solution to the world’s moral problems. Even though he did 
not approve it, his criticism of the book implies that its faults lay less in 
Wollstonecraft’s nature than in a temporary capitulation to the typical 
attitudes of their age towards children, education, and morality. 

Few critics have been so generous. For many, Original Stories stands as 
an indictment of Mary Wollstonecraft’s character: the rebuttal of nineteenth 
- century biography’s vindication of her reputation by virtue of her warm 
and affectionate nature; the refutation of Godwin’s fond claim that “No 
person was ever better formed for the business of education” than she; 
(Godwin, Memoirs 32) and the demonstration of the absurdity of O’Malley’s 
description (and others like it) of Wollstonecraft as a woman whose 
arrogance and self-righteousness perhaps “gave offence to grown up people” 
but did “not appear in her treatment of children” with whom she was “always 
sympathetic”( 0 ’ Malley i58).To the twentieth century (and in particular to 
that part of it influenced by the development of child psychology and by the 
permissiveness of child rearing techniques in the 1960s and 1970s) the 
attitudes towards children expressed in Original Stories seem not just harsh 
or traditional but downright inhuman. 

While recent criticism has acknowledged that many of these attitudes 
were typical of Wollstonecraft’s century, it has been less willing than was 
Godwin to ascribe the faults it sees in the book to the age alone. Ralph 
Wardle, for example, explains that while Mrs. Mason( the protagonist of 
Original Stories) “ strikes a modern reader as a heartless virago "(Biography 
88) the book, 

... was not, after all, much sterner stuff than Sandford and 
Merton or The History of the Robins; in some respects it showed 
a healthier tissue, since it lacked their relentless opposition of 
the model child and the scapegrace. Indeed, at a time when 
“Sermons for Children” were generally considered to be 
legitimate “entertainment” for young minds, Original Stories 
must have seemed to many parents rather frivolous. ( Biography 
9i) 

Nonetheless, even Wardle could not resist noting that Original Stories, 
product of its age or not, reveals that Wollstonecraft possessed “little real 
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understanding of human nature” and “no sense of humor” whatsoever 
(.Biography 89). E.V. Lucas, who wrote the introduction to the 1906 edition of 
Original Stories, finds the book and its author lacking not only in humour 
and warmth but in imagination and human kindness as well and says 
outright that its sole value lies in its unintentional depiction of the horrible 
state of slavery to which eighteenth-century children were subjected. His 
opinion was shared by The Saturday Review, which noted the 1906 
appearance of the book, claimed it was “ridiculously old-fashioned,” and 
argued that it “would suggest insanity in the writer” if written in the 
twentieth century (qtd. in Todd Bibliography 294). Of course, not all critical 
opinion is as harsh as the last two examples. Claire Tomalin for example, 
argues that Original Stories gives one “the alarming feeling that the 
revolutionary eye of vigilance is already at work” (80). These are not, 
however, exactly compliments- of which indeed the book has received few. 
Emily Sunstein remarks that it is “a professional job of substantial 
originality,” “far better organized and disciplined than either Thoughts or 
Mary” (164). 

Critics have often focussed mainly on Mary Wollstonecraft’s position 
as one of the founders of modern feminism and thus made her become the 
leading icons of feminism. This has, however, eventually obscured her 
historical significance as an author. A keen and vital concern for education, 
particularly of girls and women, runs through the entire body of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s writing. As a reformer and radical theorist, Wollstonecraft 
saw in education the key to promoting social stability as well as means for 
engineering social revolution. She considered childhood as the most crucial 
period of character building both of individuals and groups. She held that it 
is not only the consciously held ideals and beliefs but also unconscious 
habits, prejudices and character traits of men and women that are 
established in childhood. Once established, their course can seldom be 
disentangled in later life. Hence, the education of children becomes a matter 
of utmost importance. Efforts of parents and teachers may not do 
everything, yet through a proper education of their children they could do 
something to form rational beings or subjects who in course of time would 
set a better social tone and establish more progressive social institutions. 

A sustained contact with the leading non-conformist ideas of the day 
had made Wollstonecraft to see the history of female education in England 
as a virtual conspiracy of male educationists and theorists to render women 
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more weak and less rational than they would otherwise become. So it was 
only through proper education of girls that the lot of women could be 
improved. This amelioration of women’s education, Wollstonecraft strongly 
believed, would be possible only through the rise of a revolutionary 
generation of free-thinking independent women. Only a thoughtful, well- 
informed and strong mother could be expected to provide her children 
(particularly girls) with a truly adequate rearing and education. Hence the 
great and urgent need for a publication like Original Stories is required. It is 
this perspective of things that makes Original Stories a truly significant work 
of its author. 

Mary Wollstonecraft had herself worked in a number of capacities 
before she came to write Original Stories and these included the positions of 
a domestic companion, a school mistress and a governess. Original Stories 
was written by her while her experience as a school mistress and governess 
was still fresh in her mind. She had recently been working as governess to 
the two spoiled daughters of Lord and Lady Kingsborough in Ireland. At 
Kingsborough’s she had attempted to reform the two girls under her charge 
(much like Mary and Caroline of Original Stories) through a system of 
personal example, rational conversation and affectionate bonding, almost 
similar to the fictional Mrs. Mason in Original Stories which is very clear in 
the introduction of Original Stories. This experience finds expression in the 
story of Mrs. Mason as reflected by the Preface: 

Mary and Caroline, though the children of wealthy parents were, 
in their infancy, left entirely to the management of servants, or 
people equally ignorant... Their mother died suddenly, and their 
father, who found them very troublesome at home, placed them 
under the tuition of a woman of tenderness and discernment, a 
near relation (Mrs. Mason in the book), who was induced to take 
on herself the important charge through motives of 
compassion... They (Mary & Caroline) were shamelessly 
ignorant...they had caught every prejudice that the vulgar 
casually instill. In order to eradicate these prejudices, and 
substitute good habits instead of those they had carelessly 
contracted, Mrs. Mason never suffered them to be out of sight. 
They were allowed to ask questions on all occasion...according to 
the suggestions of her own reason, to which experience had 
given its sanction, (vii-viii) 
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Wollstonecraft believed that children learn by active experience 
guided by a wise and uncompromising parent or tutor. Dry lessons and cold 
precepts are not only useless but also liable to form artificial character; one 
cannot truly cultivate the mind without exercising it. In Original Stories 
Wollstonecraft makes an attempt to emphasize this by building a text 
around a series of fictionalized but credible stories, stories from real life with 
precepts gradually emerging from simulated conversation rather than 
bluntly spelled out moral tags; “knowledge should be gradually imparted, 
and flow more from example than teaching; example directly addresses the 
senses, the first inlets to the heart...” (OS IV). 

The cruel necessity of teaching by parental example rather than by 
precept resonates throughout Original Stories and forms the basic outline of 
its plot. Mrs. Mason, seeks to reform her charges left earlier to the care of 
servants only and having caught every prejudice. The girls had to be cured of 
their invidious habits and false associations before they grew too deeply 
rooted in their infant mind. Guided by the living example of Mrs. Mason (a 
figure that combines the role of teacher and parent) and a series of dialogues 
and revelatory experiences and encounters with her, the two spoilt kids are 
made to shed the vulgarities acquired by them earlier. Thus assisted by the 
re-emergence of their innately good qualities they pursue a rationally 
independent future. 

In her most interesting preface to the Original Stories, Mary 
Wollstonecraft explains that her objective in writing the book was to make 
up in some measure the defective education or moral training which, as a 
rule, children in her days received from their parents. She writes: 

These conversations and tales are accommodated to the parent 
state of society; which obliges the author to attempt to cure 
those faults by reason, which ought never to have taken root in 
the infant mind. Good habits, imperceptibly fixed, are far 
preferable to the precepts of reason. (OS iii) 

In addressing a youthful audience in Original Stories the author was 
deeply infused by her love of goodness and detestation of the conventional 
concept of virtue. The two little girls of age twelve and fourteen have sadly 
been neglected during their early years but have now fortunately fallen into 
the hands of Mrs. Mason who undertakes to form their character and train 
their intellect. This good lady seizes upon every event of her daily life to 
teach her charges moral lessons through anecdotes and stories. The defects 
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she attacks are the ones more common to childhood such as cruelty to 
animals, peevishness, lying, greediness, indolence, procrastination etc., while 
these evil traits are censured, their opposite virtues are in turn praised. Mrs. 
Mason once tells the children: 

Do you know the meaning of the word goodness? I see you are 
unwilling to answer. I will tell you. It is first to avoid hurting 
anything; and then to contrive to give as much pleasure as you 
can...Other creatures only think of supporting themselves; but 
man is allowed to ennoble his nature, by cultivating his mind 
and enlarging his heart (by the providence). He feels 
disinterested love; every part the creation affords (Man) an 
exercise for virtue, and virtue is ever the truest source of 
pleasure. (OS 9) 

Again she warns them saying, “Remember that idleness must always be 
intolerable; as it is the most irksome consciousness of existence.” This 
definition may possibly be a little above the comprehension of her young 
and tender wards, but then as the author is careful to admit in the preface, 
she is writing the book to assist the teachers and parents as well. She writes 
to give them hints which they must apply to the children under their care as 
they think best. “The conversations are intended to assist the teacher as well 
as the pupil, and this obviates an objection which some may state that the 
sentiments are not quite on level with the capacity of a child” (OS V). 

Mrs. Mason further tells her charges, “Avoid anger; exercise 
compassion and love truth” (OS 154). Again she tells them: “The Supreme 
Being dwells in the universe...Wisdom consists in searching him out and 
goodness in endeavouring to copy his attributes...” (OS 109-10). To 
strengthen the religious and moral import of Mrs. Mason’s words, an 
example or story is added to her remarks in every chapter. Written and 
related with great perspicuity and simplicity of style with equal dramatic 
force many of these tales are appropriate and beautiful. Mrs. Mason narrates 
to the two girls the story of Crazy Robin in chapter three (OS 17-24) to show 
how much wretchedness can be produced by unkindness to men and beasts. 
This story also demonstrates the quality of intellectual food that the author 
thought was best suited to the capacity of children. 

In the course of their pursuit of instructive experiences and moral 
examples, Mrs. Mason’s charges also receive incidental education in liberal 
and radical causes as well. They hear the story of a prisoner in Bastille (OS 
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40); meet a Welsh Harper driven off his land by a tyrannical landlord (OS 
98-105); and another story of a shopkeeper ruined by wealthy cruel 
customers too lofty to pay their bills in chapter twenty-three (OS 143-148). 
The two children also come face to face with a series of exemplary women 
who along with Mrs. Mason provide them models of female virtue, 
rationality and autonomy. The village school mistress, Anna Lofty, maintains 
her valued “independence” through minimizing her desires and devoting her 
time to the improvement of others (Chapters, xvi, xvii & viii) (OS 112- 25). 
Mrs. Trueman, on the other hand, embodies rational domesticity, providing 
her children with a model education while enjoying a compassionate 
marriage (Chapter xi & xx) (OS 83-89 and 131-35). Mrs. Mason herself having 
lost her spouse and “darling child” prefers to continue single and bestow her 
considerable energies upon the larger community (Chapter xix) (OS 126-131). 
Negative examples of womanhood are provided as well such as in the story 
of a “gentle girl” who terrified by poverty, marries a wealthy “old rake” only 
to be reduced to the mad-house by his vices and ill humour (Chapter x ) ( OS 
79-80). 

Mrs. Mason is undeniably grim and moralistic. She speaks the 
language of morality, the cliches of her day and our own, with perfect 
examples. To explain to the children why they must not be cruel to animals 
or even to insects she draws a simple analogy, one which can be easily 
comprehended by even the dullest child. In her attempt to break the girls’ 
habit of cruelty to animals, Mrs. Mason puts her foot on the head of one of 
two birds that had been shot by an idle boy. The bird otherwise “doomed to 
exquisite pain” gets instantly killed by Mrs. Mason action for as she states “it 
would be cruel to leave him suffer.” Mrs. Mason however saves the less 
injured female bird. More than compassion, the story thus also offers the 
children an unforgettable lesson in “rational kindness” which sometimes is 
necessary to overcome an empty sentiment. 

Also interesting in the same episode is the chilling exchange between 
Mrs. Mason and children who try to defend their behaviour as they run 
eagerly after some insects to destroy them. “I am stronger than you,” Mrs. 
Mason tells the girls, “yet I do not kill you” (OS 6). Children will surely fail to 
appreciate the humour contained in this remark which Mrs. Mason must 
have in all probability uttered only half-jokingly. 

Mason’s stories, of course, illustrate the consequences of moral flaws, 
and more often than not are designed to correct specific moral failings in the 
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girls under her care. When Caroline, who is vain and greedy by nature, 
makes herself sick by gobbling up huge quantities of fruit; tales of greed 
follow, not to mention a visit to the pig-sty. And when Mary, a chronically 
late and untidy girl, announces once too often that she will do something 
tomorrow that should be done that day, she is treated to the history of 
Charles Townley, a man whose procrastination caused the death of his best 
friend and the insanity of that friend’s daughter. And, on friendship, too, 
Mason has something to say. Describing the friend we would all like to have 
and are not at all sure we would like to be ourselves, she says: 

I should not value the affection of a person who would not bear 
pain and hunger to serve me; nor is that benevolence warm, 
which shrinks from encountering difficulties, when it is 
necessary in order to be useful to any fellow creature.(OS 79) 

As a result of all this self-conscious virtue and moralizing, Caroline and 
Mary, much to the annoyance of every critic who has reviewed the book, 
quickly come to admire and respect Mason and to desire her approval. The 
girls do fear her “ I am afraid of Mrs. Mason’s eyes,” says Mary — but they 
also need her approval - “her quite steady displeasure made them feel so 
little in their own eyes, they wished her to smile that they might be 
something; for all their consequences seemed to rise from her 
approbation”(OS 26). This is not nearly so unrealistic as it at first seems, and 
in fact anyone reading the book is in danger of having to endure the same 
transformation himself. The real problem with Original Stories is not that its 
morality is above a child’s capacity but, on the contrary, that it is too well- 
suited to it and appeals to the child’s need for approval in all of us. E.V. 
Lucas is perhaps the most severe of Original Stories critics; yet his 
description of Mason is an imaginative testament to the strength of the 
impression she made on him: 

Since I have read this little book a new kind of nightmare it is 
come into my slumbers: I dream that I am walking with Mrs. 
Mason. The greatness and goodness of Mrs. Mason surround me, 
dominate me, and suffocate me. With head erect, vigilant eye, 
and a smile of assurance and tolerance on her massive features, 
she sails on and on, holding my neatly- gloved hand, discoursing 
ever of the infinite mercy of God, the infinite paltriness of 
myself, and the infinite success of Mrs. Mason, I think that Mrs. 
Mason’s most terrible characteristic to me (who have never been 
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quite sure of anything) is the readiness with which her decisions 
spring fully- armed from her brain. She knows not only 
everything, but herself too; she has no doubts, (xii-xiii) 

Mason’s reasoning can be deceptively simple, but one point comes 
through loud and clear especially to the child and that is that in the long run 
people get just what they deserve. Mrs. Mason urges the children and by 
implication all young readers to view themselves as objects of constant self¬ 
introspection, accountable for all their action, however, trivial they might be. 

Despite radical politics and presto-feminist portrayals, Original Stories 
has in it a pronounced and marked disciplinary character and content. Mrs. 
Mason herself exemplifies this as she emerges in the book as some kind of 
penetrating gaze of authority, inescapable even in the dark. Even the 
innermost thoughts and desires of the two children mentioned in the stories 
are subject to the all seeing eyes of God. “You must recollect” Mrs. Mason 
enjoins upon the girls “that the searcher of hearts reads your every thoughts, 
that nothing is hid from him”(OS 32). Construed as texts open to 
authoritative reading, the girls strive to bring their action and very thoughts 
in tune and in line with Mrs. Mason’s teachings. This becomes explicit in the 
last chapter of the book, its very conclusion, when Mrs. Mason presents the 
girls with a written record of their experiences, what could probably be a 
written version of Original Stories itself. “We have conversed on several very 
important subjects,” Mrs. Mason tells her pupils as she is about to leave 
them, “Pray do not forget the conclusions I have drawn. I now, as my last 
present, give you a book, in which I have written the subjects we have 
discussed. Recur frequently to it, for the stories illustrating the instruction it 
contains, you will not feel in such a great degree the want of my personal 
advice. Some of the reasoning you may not thoroughly comprehend, but, as 
your understandings ripen, you will feel its full force” (OS 153-54). 

The book is, in fact, offered as a means to facilitate the girls 
internalization of Mrs. Mason’s pedagogy, by reconstructing their lives as a 
series of moral stories calculated to illustrate her (Mrs. Mason) precepts. For 
the future Mrs. Mason urges the children to “write often to me, I will 
punctually answer your letters; but let me have the genuine sentiments of 
your hearts” (OS 155). The girls no longer require the constant presence of a 
monitor now only because they have learnt to monitor themselves. By way of 
her final or parting advice Mrs. Mason tells them: 
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Avoid anger; exercise compassion and love truth...you are now 
the candidates of my friendship and on your advancement in 
virtue my regard in future will depend...Adieu! When you think 
of your friend, observe her precepts; and let the recollection of 
my affection give additional weight to the truths which I have 
endeavoured to instill; and, to reward my care, let me hear that 
you love and practice virtue. (OS 154-55) 

Thus, Wollstonecraft uses Mrs. Mason as her spokesperson to reveal 
her views on moral education. According to Wollstonecraft, moral 
education is based upon a goal of independence to be achieved by training 
the mind. As a view of female education this was, in the eighteenth century, 
unusual; however, the pedagogy by which she recommended such ends be 
pursued drew on established traditions and appears to be less unorthodox. 

Wollstonecraft believed that if children were to become reasonable, 
they must be treated as if they were already so; that physical punishment 
must be supplanted by pedagogical techniques which relied on the child’s 
natural or inherent desire for approval, that habit formation was the safest 
and most efficient means of laying the foundation for virtue; and that 
example was the most effective means of teaching. Wollstonecraft’s beliefs 
were quite similar to Locke. Again like Locke and unlike Rousseau, she 
believed teaching, directing, and encouraging the child to imitiate the 
behaviour of reasonable and virtuous adults could not be begun too soon. 
Indeed, the framework around which Wollstonecraft built her educational 
beliefs is, in general, a Lockean one, and the influence of Rousseau upon 
Wollstonecraft’s pedagogical views is by comparison both less pervasive and 
less obvious. 

Rousseau, in Wollstonecraft’s opinion, was a genius, the master of 
pedagogical poetry. But it was this very genius, this mastery, in her opinion, 
that made his pedagogy so impractical, for it made him the slave of fanciful 
notions and rhetorical paradoxes. Wollstonecraft, did not subscribe to 
Rousseau’s educational system as a whole, but she did believe that it offered 
“valuable desultory information” which had often been “strangely 
misunderstood or willfully perverted” (qtd. in Myers 86). And she did make 
use of specific ideas in his pedagogical recommendations to suggest that 
more traditional views be approached with cautionary discretion in light of 
what he had said. Thus, statements in her work which reflect the educational 
advice of Rousseau are by no means rare. And certain of her general beliefs 
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about education or her modifying principles — the process of education 
must be slow and gradual; “every child requires a different mode of 
treatment”(OS xviii); the development of reason is in part a function of a 
natural maturation process; the tutor must observe his charges behaviour 
without seeming to do so; the suspicion of rank and aristocratic artificiality 
about which children need to be warned; the usefulness of natural 
consequences or Rousseau’s “yoke of necessity” as a teaching technique; the 
wisdom of making children feel their inferiority to spur them on to 
improvement; and the insistence that a healthy child responds 
enthusiastically to his physical environment (OS 42) — bear the mark of 
Rousseau as well as that of Locke. 

Perhaps Rousseau’s predominant pedagogical influence on 
Wollstonecraft was the whole notion of the tutor in complete charge of the 
child’s education. The cornerstone of Wollstonecraft’s pedagogy, as 
mentioned previously, was her deep suspicion of parents. This obviously 
presented a problem to an educator who was, on the one hand, a determinist 
and, on the other, a severe proponent of moral reform. The tutor, a 
professional educator and professional moralist, acting as a surrogate parent 
was one solution, and one, which as the character of Mrs. Mason proves, to 
which Wollstonecraft was attracted. However, even in Original Stories which 
is based upon the tutor principle, Wollstonecraft was forced to acknowledge 
that the tutor could be only one of the many influences upon the child and 
thus could not conduct education as if it were an isolated, or an ideal, 
experience. Wollstonecraft’s description of the ideal pedagogy, like 
Rousseau’s and Locke’s, is one which would allow the child to “insensibly 
grow wiser without being humbled by dictatorial instruction.” Mrs. Mason, 
as far as possible, “ wished to teach imperceptibly by rendering it 
amusing”(OS 1), but Wollstonecraft had no Rousseauian illusions about 
instruction always being amusing and voluntary: the truths she wanted to 
teach were harsh and involved painful recognition at an early age of 
economic and social realities that were far from ideal. 

The problem posed to Wollstonecraft’s educational framework by 
Rousseauian concepts was how to take into account the real issues or 
criticisms raised by Rousseau without retreating to his solutions. Or, in other 
words, how to raise moral children in an immoral world without isolating 
and protecting them from immorality by creating a natural antiseptically and 
artificially pure environment. 
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As Wollstonecraft’s Preface to Original Stories makes clear, there was 
for her no ideal answer to this question, no ideal system of education: 

I believe those who examine their own minds, will readily agree 
with me, that reason, with difficulty, conquers settled habits, 
even when it is arrived at some degree of maturity; why then do 
we suffer children to be bound with fetters, which their half- 
formed faculties cannot break. (OS iii) 

If parents are not to be trusted to inculcate correct habits into their 
young, it is less likely still that they could be considered capable of managing 
a system of environmental control as complex as the one outlined in 
Rousseau’s Emile. In the absence of a practical ideal, compromise becomes 
necessary and inherently distasteful educational realities must be faced: 

But to wish that parents would, themselves, mould the ductile 
passions is a chimerical wish, for the present generation have 
their own passions to combat with, and fastidious pleasures to 
pursue, neglecting those pointed out by nature; we must 
therefore pour premature knowledge into the succeeding one; 
and, teaching virtue, explain the nature of vice. (OS v) 

Original Stories then, implies a condemnation of negative education 
on both theoretical and practical grounds. Wollstonecraft writes that it is 
artificial and cannot equip the child to deal with the moral complexities of 
the real world; it is also impossible, as environments in general and servants 
in particular are not and cannot be governed by the tutor’s concerns. Even 
Mrs. Mason, who is as well intentioned but considerably more intelligent 
and dedicated than the girls’ father, cannot totally control their environment 
and must make do with constant supervision and totally anti Rousseauian 
moralizing lectures which rely on words and on reason to demonstrate the ill 
effects of certain kinds of behaviour. 

Wollstonecraft accepted most of Locke’s pedagogical 
recommendations as sound advice, but had the same problem with the 
Lockean system as had Locke himself, in that it relied too heavily on the 
good will and on the vision of parents. And Wollstonecraft was even more 
reluctant than Locke himself to accept that this was the best that could be 
done. On the other hand, she accepted many of Rousseau’s bitter criticisms 
of standard educational practice, only to reject his solutions, which she 
found impractical and often downright silly. Nonetheless, she wished to 
argue that education could, in fact, be used to shape a morally independent 
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character. Also she wished to argue it without denying either Locke’s 
determinism or Rousseau’s impassioned criticism — both of which she held 
to be true. Moreover, she did not want to design yet another virtually useless 
ideal solution, but to construct a method which could reconcile the demands 
of the practical with those of the theoretical. Original Stories is an attempt to 
outline such a pedagogical approach, an approach that at its simplest could 
be seen as the result or function of a belief in psychological self¬ 
determinism. 

Thus, for Wollstonecraft, the individual, must ultimately accept moral 
responsibility for his own life. The individual had, in Wollstonecraft’s 
opinion, a moral responsibility to think in certain ways, to analyze simple 
ideas and chains of association in such a way as to allow him to re-determine 
his character. What “oftenest occupies the thoughts will influence our 
actions,”(OS 63) she says in Original Stories. 

Her work as a whole demonstrates that she believed that a genuine 
concern about morality — careful and honest thinking about moral 
problems — would in itself help to produce moral action. The meaning of 
Wollstonecraft’s emphasis upon self-education and upon training the mind 
was based in this belief that thought was as real as any external circumstance 
and ultimately had more power than external reality to shape or determine 
character. 

According to Wollstonecraft, free will was a function of reason and 
intellect; but, because analysis itself was a secondary and passive rather than 
a primary or active function of the mind, to reason necessarily involved 
struggle, pain, and conscious effort. It followed that education was a painful 
process of directing the mind, of recognizing that every “gift of heaven is lent 
to us for our improvement”(OS 54) and of accepting that, painful or not, self- 
improvement was our duty to God and our moral responsibility to ourselves. 
Moral education then was a matter of acquiring knowledge -knowledge of 
the head and of the heart — and all activities had to be evaluated in these 
terms: 

Music, drawing, works of usefulness and fancy, all amuse and 
refine the mind, sharpen the ingenuity; and form, insensibly, the 
dawning judgment ... As the judgment gains strength, so do the 
passions also; we have actions to weigh, and need the taste in 
conduct, that delicate sense of propriety, which gives grace to 
virtue. The highest of solitary amusement is reading [ for in 
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reading] the heart is touched; till its feelings are examined by the 
understanding, and the ripening of reason regulate the 
imagination. This is the work of years, and the most important of 
all employments. When life advances, if the heart has been 
capable of receiving early impressions, and the head of reasoning 
and retaining the conclusions which were drawn from them; we 
have acquired a stock of knowledge, a gold mine which we can 
occasionally recur to, independent of outward circumstances. 
(OS 54-55) 

A child, of course, could not be expected to direct his thoughts to the 
same degree as an adult. But Wollstonecraft maintained that teaching 
children to observe and generalize was the first step in equipping them with 
the skills necessary to continue their own education. Moreover, these skills 
could be learnt in the world as it was; they did not rely on an isolated or 
morally pure environment; nor did they require the child to be subject to 
only one influence, for once learned observation and generalization could be 
used to analyze any and all situations. 

For Wollstonecraft, the habit of thought was the most important of all 
habits. And insofar as Original Stories was a children’s book, its purpose as 
Rauschenbusch- dough claims, was to teach children “to see the deeper 
meanings in the daily occurrences of their lives,” (27) or, Wollstonecraft had 
Mason say: 

... listen to me whilst I relate in what manner these characters 
were formed, and the consequences of each adhering to a 
different mode of conduct. (OS 27) 

“Different modes of conduct” resulted at least in parts from different 
modes of thought, and the task of Mason (as Wollstonecraft envisioned it) 
was to monitor her charge’s actions; because they reveal a state of mind 
which could be corrected if they were taught to reason correctly. 

Original Stories , however, was not just a children’s book. Flexner 
remarks that “it is obviously written for parents,” (93) and the criticism of 
parents that forms the thrust of its Preface could be not only a gratuitous 
attack, but an attempt to awaken parents to their folly and change their 
behaviour. In fact, however, Original Stories, like Rousseau’s Emile, was a 
pedagogical treatise written for other educators. In writing a treatise for 
teachers, Wollstonecraft was outlining what she took to be practical system 
or rather practical principles for a system of morally educating the young. 
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Wollstonecraft besides being influenced by Locke and Rousseau was 
influenced by Richard Price. It is Wollstonecraft’s use of Richard Price’s 
ethics in the Original Stories that subjects her to the same rather paradoxical 
valuing of both prudence and reform and condemns her, much like Price 
himself, to alternating cycles of optimism and pessimism in regard to 
reason’s (or for Wollstonecraft education’s) ability to create moral progress 
in the world. It is, in fact, the echo of Pricean dualism in Original Stories that 
explains how it can be at once the most conservative and the most radical of 
Wollstonecraft’s early works. Indeed, the unique place Original Stories holds 
in the evolution of Wollstonecraft’s thought is by and large a function of 
Price’s influence upon the book. Its belief in moral perfection and in 
perfectibility, its bitter vision of reality, its rigidity, its lack of introspection, 
its beliefs, its language, its implicit philosophical and religious justifications 
for the position it takes, and its view of the world as a school, God as a 
teacher, and pain as a pedagogical technique are all attributable to the 
specific use Original Stories made of Price’s moral philosophy. 

Original Stories bears the mark of Price’s influence in its use of 
language and its development of argumentative style. “Beauty and Wit will 
die, learning will vanish away, and all the arts of life be soon forgot; but 
virtue will remain for ever,” ( Review 266) says Price. It is this kind of “exalted 
language” (xi) that lead D. Daiches Raphael (in his edited book titled A 
Review of the Principal Questions in Morals) to term Price a “clerical; 
moralist” (xi) and moves Bernard Peach to attempt to explain Price’s resort 
to exhortation. And it is a kind of language that Original Stories makes every 
attempt to imitate: 

When internal goodness is reflected, every other kind of Beauty, 
the shadow of it, withers away before it-as the sun obscures a 
lamp we are his children when we try to resemble him, when we 
are convinced that truth and goodness must constitute the every 
essence of the soul; and that the pursuit of them will produce 
happiness, when the vain distinctions of morals will fade away, 
and their pompous escutcheons moulder with more vulgar dust 
... they seemed to come into the world only to crawl half formed, 
...to suffer, and to die. (OS 85) 

Original Stories use of Price’s definition of virtue to support aims 
common to the women’s tradition as a whole, it also uses Price to undergo 
the common view of feminine virtue. In general, Price’s moral philosophy 
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had particular advantage for Wollstonecraft, and in her development of 
pedagogy, she would ultimately find his beliefs more useful than those of 
either Locke or Rousseau. This was true for many reasons, and not the least 
of these was Price’s convenient vagueness in certain areas. 

Just as Original Stories borrows the ideas and form of Thomas Day’s 
Sandford and Merton, but remains true in tone to Sarah Trimmer’s Fabulous 
Histories, so it deploys the ideas of Richard Price to interpret, or to redirect, 
the thematic concerns of the women’s tradition in general. But the influence 
of Price is both more pervasive and significant than that of day, because it 
provides not a pedagogy, but a moral philosophy that is in most ways 
perfectly compatible with that supplied in less philosophical terms by 
women writers. Thus, Wollstonecraft is free to use the educational ideas 
implicit in Price’s thought without in any way violating the feminine code. 

The general moral principles presented by Mrs. Mason in Original 
Stories are similar if not identical to those Price presents in his Review. But, 
like Price, Wollstonecraft could not fail to notice that the world fell far short 
of ideas which we know with certainty to be true and right. For 
Wollstonecraft, as for Price, if heaven did not exist to rectify the obvious 
wrongs of society, then human suffering would be pointless and beyond 
justification; the universe chaotic and without order: and the only 
appropriate emotional response, despair. Without God, without a belief in 
an afterlife, there could be no virtue. This world, says Wollstonecraft in 
Original Stories, is “a road to a better—a preparation for it; if we suffer, we 
grow humbler and wiser”( OS 8). And, that humility and wisdom prepare us 
for “another world,”(OS 24) where we finally meet with justice, “where truth, 
virtue and happiness dwell together”(OS 77). Heaven, then, literally 
represents graduation from this world which is essentially a school for virtue, 
wherein God, the Heavenly Teacher, is “educating us for eternity” and is 
Himself the “model” held up “to exercise our understanding and engage our 
affections” (OS 62). 

In Original Stories, then, education means moral training, and moral, 
religious training. The religious education outlined in the stories 
presupposes a good, rational, just God, who created the world out of “a 
disposition to communicate bliss”(OS 2). Thus Original Stories not only 
condemns human greed and tyranny which lead to unnecessary suffering, 
but also emphasizes that in God’s eyes all men are created equal and will be 
judged solely on the basis of merit: 
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I have often told you that every dispensability of providence 
tended to over improvement, if we do not perversely act contrary 
to our interestes ... there is no real inferiority... And do you dare 
to despise those whom your Creator approves? Before the 
greatest earthly beings I should not be awed, they are my fellow 
servants; and, though superior in rank, which, like personal 
beauty, only dazzles the vulgar yet I may possess more 
knowledge and virtue. The same feeling actuates me when I am 
in company with the poor; we are creatures of the same nature, 
and may be their inferior in those graces which should adorn my 
soul, and render me truly great. (OS 51-52) 

Our place in God’s eyes is created solely by “the Knowledge and 
Virtue” we possess or, as Wollstonecraft phrases it earlier in the book, only 
“merit, mental acquirements” can give “a just claim to superiority” (OS 52). 
Knowledge, virtue, and “mental acquirements” bespeak a Pricean God, a God 
who has made man capable of improvement and decreed that the 
improvement should take is “imitation” of the truth and justice He himself 
represents. To do this, man must seek knowledge—or, in Wollstonecraft’s 
words, “exercise the understanding,”(OS 62) “do good” and live “to rational 
purpose”(OS 46). 

The ultimate goal of the education recommended in Original Stories is 
to get children to take “delight in what is true and noble,” to recognize 
“virtue as the only substantial good,” and to learn to “love truth” and “what is 
right” (OS 75). Wollstonecraft is convinced that moral capacity is a function 
of mind. Thus, if one is to teach children to make moral judgments or to 
perceive right and wrong in particular situations, one must train and 
strengthen their innate abilities of mind: the “improvements of those 
instruments of the understanding is the object education should have 
constantly in view, and over which we have the most power,” announces 
Wollstonecraft in her preface to Original Stories. What exactly she means by 
improving the understanding, however, remains somewhat vague despite the 
book’s constant references to training, strengthening, improving, cultivating, 
or exercising the mind. 

Wollstonecraft may be no more precise than most of her 
contemporaries on what exactly is meant by training the mind. She is, 
however, perfectly lucid in her insistence that, it must apply to women’s as 
well as to men’s education. A woman, like a man, must be trained or 
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educated to rely on her own mind, to value the “approbation” of her “own 
heart ”(OS 76), and, to cultivate in herself a respect for her own 
understanding and a “just pride and noble ambition”(OS 79), and to depend 
on her “internal faithful monitor ”(OS 62). She must, in other words, be 
prepared for a state that is independent of everything except truth itself: 

Though she has not any outward decorations, she appears 
superior to her neighbours, who call her The Gentlewomen; 
indeed every gesture shews an accomplished and dignified mind, 
that relies on itself... Children are inferior to servants ... who act 
from the dictates of reason, and whose understandings are 
arrived at some degree of maturity, while children must be 
governed and directed, till their’s gains strength to work by itself: 
for it is the proper exercise of our reason that makes us in any 
degree independent. (OS 51) 

The result of proper education is a balanced personality, in which the 
“understanding” takes “the lead” (OS 40) and adjusts or balances the relative 
weight of the passions and appetites to each other so that the individual can 
function as a harmonious and happy whole. This kind of education is largely 
a question of diagnosis based on close observation and ultimately must 
become self-education based on honest self-analysis. Mrs. Mason’s 
supervision of Mary and Caroline, her stories, the people she introduces 
them to, and the experiences she arranges for them to have are designed, 
first, to enable Mrs. Mason to diagnose the girls’ moral problems and, 
second, to make the girls themselves aware of their own deficiencies so they 
may use reason to correct them 

Original Stories, thus, recommends that women develop their minds 
and insists that independence or reliance upon one’s own reason is a 
precondition of morality in either men or women. But, ultimately, the book’s 
main goal, like that of other women’s book of the period, is to elevate the 
position of women by ensuring, if not providing, the moral superiority of the 
female sex as a whole. It is, nonetheless, a different kind of woman’s book, 
and it is particularly different from either of Wollstonecraft’s previous books. 
Original Stories is rigidly impersonal, and, indeed, it is as much its certainty, 
its lack of doubt, as its lack of introspection, that sets its apart from either of 
her earlier works. 

Original Stories is, in short, the work of a rebel—a very cautious rebel, 
whose very urge to rebel seems to be compensated for by a contrary 
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tendency to conservatism and even rigidity. It alternates between placid 
acceptance and caustic criticism of conventional moral values, and it 
remains an ambivalent and transitional book. Despite its ambivalence and 
inability to commit itself to either rebellious rage or resigned acceptance, 
Original Stories is curiously compelling. Its application of Price’s 
fundamental humanism” (Peach 39) and his belief in “the inherent right to 
freedom of enquiry” (Nicholas 56) to attitudes characteristic of the women’s 
tradition makes it fascinating in its own right. But it is also the beginning of 
a process of re-evaluation and reinterpretation that would culminate some 
four years later in A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. 
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Chapter - III 


A Vindication of the Rights of Men 

A Vindication of the Rights of Men, in a Letter to the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke; Occasioned by His Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790), a political pamphlet, was Wollstonecraft’s bold reply to Edmund 
Burke’s defence of constitutional monarchy, aristocracy, and the Church of 
England in his Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790). In fact, the 
publication of Burke’s treatise sparked a kind of pamphlet war and 
Wollstonecraft’s was the first response to it. In her first unabashedly feminist 
critique, which Wollstonecraft scholar Claudia Johnson describes as 
unsurpassed in its argumentative force, Wollstonecraft indicts Burke’s 
justification of an unequal society founded on the passivity of women (27). 

A Vindication of the Rights of Men, in a Fetter to the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke; Occasioned by His Reflections on the Revolution in France ( 
hereinafter referred to, briefly, as The Rights of Men) was written against the 
backdrop of the French Revolution and the debates that it provoked in 
Britain. The Rights of Men is a refutation of Burke’s claim of the inherent 
value of the aristocracy, hereditary rule and inheritance, and their beneficial 
impact for a government. Wollstonecraft argued against Burke’s “Gothic 
notions,” which kept a citizenry “for ever frozen in activity” ( VRM 10). While 
Burke’s reasoning may seem sound “in the mouths of the rich and short¬ 
sighted,” Wollstonecraft asserted, his reasoning was of little use to those who 
were neither (VRM 10). 

Wollstonecraft offered a definition of liberty quite different from that 
of Burke. Wollstonecraft suggested that the “birth-right of man ... is such a 
degree of liberty, civil and religious, as is compatible with the liberty of every 
other individual with whom he is united in a social compact” (VRM 7). 
Liberty, in Wollstonecraft’s mind, “is a fair idea” that had as yet to be 
experienced because, she explained, “the demon of property has ever been at 
hand to encroach on the sacred rights of men, and to fence round with awful 
pomp laws that war with justice” (VRM 8). 

In arguing for the rights of man in 1790, Wollstonecraft continued to 
build the platform for her Vindications of the Rights of Woman. In The Rights 
of Men, Wollstonecraft developed and articulated her thoughts on individual 
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rights. While continuing to refine her refutations of the prevailing system of 
reason, she began to explore alternatives to rhetorical style or form as well. 
The format of The Rights of Men is not the carefully segmented series of 
topics that Thoughts, at first glance appears to be. It is rather the beginning 
of Wollstonecraft’s distinctive weaving together of her articulation of a 
commonly accepted belief or assumption, refutation of that perspective, and 
her expression of an alternative assumption or theory. The Rights of Men, 
then, is Wollstonecraft’s second step toward her most famous work, A 
Vindications of the Rights of Woman. 

Critics reviewing The Rights of Men in the 1790s both praised and 
doubted the strength of Wollstonecraft’s arguments. Earlier critics reviewed 
The Rights of Men in a more favourable light, with later critics cast much 
doubt upon Wollstonecraft’s powers of reasoning. Thomas Taylor, a classical 
scholar and Platonist, argued in a parody of The Rights of Men, which he had 
titled A Vindication of Rights to Brutes, that the logical extension of 
Wollstonecraft’s (and Paine’s) reasoning was to grant powers of reasoning 
and rights to animals as well as to women and men. 

Taking a more negative view in the Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
published in 1798, Godwin argued the Rights of Men contained a “vehemence 
and impetuousness” and that it was “contemptuous and intemperate.” 
Regardless, this tone, as well as Wollstonecraft’s attack of Burke, did not 
damage the popularity of the pamphlet (51). The Eclectic Magazine also took 
a negative view regarding the tone of Wollstonecraft’s reply to Burke’s 
“celebrated reflections.” The reviewer described Rights of Men as “violent 
throughout.” Wollstonecraft was described as “flying at Burke” and as 
offering “stunning blows” to his philosophy. Yet, for all its faults, and for 
some curious reasons, this “wild brochure caught the public year” and 
received much attention and discussion (102). 

Offering a review at the time of its publication, Ralph Griffiths for the 
Monthly Review suggested that Wollstonecraft wrote her response in “an air 
of eager warmth and positiveness.” Some readers, the reviewer felt, might 
have objected to this tone, “but we think this defect is fully compensated by 
the ardent love of liberty”- a love that seemed to guide the writing of this 
very “ingenious author” (96). Jonh Bolles writing for Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine in 1867, reported that, at the time of its publication, the book 
received wide distribution and readership. Its popularity lay in the fact that 
Wollstonecraft had “startled” the public with her answer to Burke. Writing 
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with “great vigour and spirit,” Wollstonecraft spoke from “an unexpected 
quarter” thus drawing a large audience to her work. While the books 
“violence of tone and temper” could not be praised or supported by later 
generations, Bolles argued, “it was heartily welcomed and commended at the 
time by the lovers of liberty in England and on the Continent” (738). 

In 1911, Stirling Taylor called the book “one of the most dashing 
political polemics in the language” (90). Labelling this as Wollstonecraft’s 
“finest” work, Taylor suggested that it demonstrated that Wollstonecraft, as 
a “champion of women,” had founded her philosophy on the even broader 
concept of the “championship of mankind” (92). He described the work as a 
book of “ruthless logic” and “delicious skill.” A year later, in 1912, the 
reasoning Wollstonecraft offered in The Rights of Men was reviewed 
positively once again. In a discussion of British radicalism Walter Hall 
argued that Wollstonecraft’s reasoning was quite sound and that she toppled 
Burke’s “triangular fortress” of the British constitution, private property, and 
the established Church. Hall described the work as clear, “emphatic,” and as 
possessing no “superior,” incredible praise because, to the amazement of 
Hall, the book “was the work of a woman” (75-80). 

Critics in the twentieth century also took a negative stance toward the 
tone of the book. Tomalin suggested that it was impatient and emotional in 
tone (95). Tims saw Wollstonecraft as attacking Burke “with all guns firing” 
(106), and Wardel considered the pamphlet “audacious,” “unsympathetic,” 
“strident,” “charged with dynamite,” “ironic,” “indignant,” “grossly unfair” 
and “resentful” (Biography 110-19). Although he offered no support for this 
claim, he argued that critics of her time saw Wollstonecraft as “meddling” in 
the affairs of men (106). 

More recent critics have taken a mixed, but mostly negative, view of 
the strength of the Wollstonecraft’s reasoning. Tomalin described 
Wollstonecraft’s arguments as “sketchy” (95); Flexnor suggested that the 
work was “uneven” and too narrow in scope (123); and Tims disagreed with 
both, explaining that Wollstonecraft’s arguments were firmly grounded in 
reality(109-14). While Tomalin and Flexnor saw only weakness in 
Wollstonecraft’s reasoning, Tims offered the only positive review, arguing 
that Wollstonecraft based her arguments on an “insight that went beyond 
politics.” While Burke focussed on the past (and Thomas Paine on the 
future), Wollstonecraft “was one who lived, and suffered, in the present” 
(Tims 109). 
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Wardel, however, attacked Wollstonecraft’s form as a way of 
discrediting the strength of the book. In a review that is as rambling as she 
suggests The Rights of Men, is Wardel argued that the book had “weak 
structure” due to Wollstonecraft’s haste in writing it. The arguments were 
rambling because Wollstonecraft “never hesitated to veer from her central 
purpose to discuss any one of a dozen subjects dear to her.” While this made 
for an easy process of writing, it weakened her thesis, Wardel suggested, if 
indeed one could be found. Wollstonecraft necessarily “dodg[ed] the central 
issue” because that issue was certainly “hazy in her own mind.” Dominated 
by emotion, whatever power the work held, Wardel suggested, came from 
the “searing vituperation which Mary poured upon Burke” (Biography 118). 

There were many critics who had the similar opinion as that of 
Wardel. According to Tomalin, Wollstonecraft’s “leapt over logical hurdles 
and indulged all her personal obsessions: feckless parents, noble ladies who 
neglected their children, tutors ignominiously treated by their aristocratic 
employers” (96), While these themes may be “admirable,” Wollstonecraft set 
them down in such haste and obscurity that, at best, she did no more than 
“dazzle readers already in agreement with her point of view” (96). Charlotte 
Stuart echoed this sentiment suggesting that finding any “clear-cut message” 
in Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Men was difficult because she “ran political, 
personal, and humanitarian arguments together” rather than separating out 
these various themes more carefully (84). 

Critics at the time of the publication of The Right of Men seemed to 
have paid a little attention to Wollstonecraft’s qualification. Contemporary 
critics, however, have marvelled at Wollstonecraft’s nerve in challenging 
someone with the stature of Edmund Burke and have challenged her 
credentials as a political thinker. Wardel, for example, consistently doubtful 
of Wollstonecraft’s credentials in whatever task she undertook, wrote that 
Wollstonecraft “must have realized that she had, after all, nothing new or 
original to say about the theories on which governments were based” 
(.Biography 117). Although he did not state how he knew this, he suggested 
that Wollstonecraft must have “asked herself why a nobody like herself 
should presume to challenge the opinions of a man of Burke’s stature.” After 
all, Wardel explained, Wollstonecraft “was only a woman,” and “politics was 
the affair of men” (Biography 111). Several other critics argued that 
Wollstonecraft herself doubted her ability to write a response to Burke. Tims 
expressed this sentiment in details, explaining that Wollstonecraft “may well 
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have wondered whether she had not bitten off more than she could chew in 
taking on in public one of the country’s most influential men. Who was this 
Mary Wollstonecraft? An unknown woman without power or wealth, having 
none of the right connection— not even a husband!—was hardly likely to be 
taken seriously” (ro6). Tomalin perpetuates the view of The Right of Men as 
weak and Wollstonecraft as lacking the necessary qualification to challenge 
Burke. Tomalin described the book as “a ragbag” of ideas in which 
Wollstonecraft made no attempt to “reason with Burke at the level he 
required” (95). Flexnor expressed this same sentiment and went on to charge 
Wollstonecraft with reverting to “name calling, innuendo, an occasion, even 
slander” because she did not possess sufficient skill to refute Burke. While 
she may have been defending her good friend Dr. Price, Flexnor explained, 
Wollstonecraft was also “berating ... a man with a few ‘grey hairs of virtue’ of 
his own” (123). 

Since the 1790s, critics of The Right of Men have offered very little in 
the way of positive assessment of this work. With the exception of the 
analysis offered in the early 1900s, critics argue that Wollstonecraft was 
unable to marshall credible arguments with which to state her case. 
Wollstonecraft’s tone of presentation may have been appealing at the time of 
its writing, The Right of Men was too angry and violent a document to be 
persuasive or do justice to any cause. Finally, the criticism of this tract 
suggests that nobody else, could hope to engage in a debate with a man of 
great stature like Edmund Burke. 

Wollstonecraft’s second book in the polemical genre(the first being 
Thoughts), The Rights of Men, argued for the rights of humanity in general 
and the right to revolt against what she saw as an oppressive system of rule. 
The public debate over the revolution and the nature of an effective 
government began in England on November 4, 1789, with a sermon given by 
Richard Price, a Unitarian minister, theologian, philosopher, actuary, 
mathematician, and advocate of civil and religious liberties. Price delivered 
his sermon to the society for commemorating the Glorious revolution of 1688 
and offered support to the French revolutionaries and their right to revolt. 

In his sermon, Price combined an examination of the relationship of a 
people to their government with a commemoration of the revolution of 1688. 
He declared that the people of England, as well as those of France, had the 
right to resist the abuse of power by their leaders as well as the right to 
choose new leaders. Price reiterated and supported the recent French 
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National Assembly’s resolution that proclaimed that the citizens of France 
did, indeed, have firstly, the right to choose their own governors; secondly, 
the right to remove them from office for misconduct and thirdly, the right 
to frame a government for themselves (23). Price’s reiteration of these rights, 
his praise of liberty, and his defense of people’s right to engage in revolution 
began a lively exchange among prominent politicians and social critics as 
well as radical dissenters of the day. 

Edmund Burke responded to Price’s sermon with a public letter titled 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. Burke, who had been a staunch 
supporter of the American Revolution, argued against the French National 
Assembly’s proclamation of the right to self-governance. Burke wrote at 
great length of the advantages of the government based on heritage and 
tradition, and his Reflections was received with tremendous applause. 
Horace Walpole described the work as “far superior to what was expected 
even by his warmest admirers,” and Fanny Burney, considered it “the 
noblest, deepest, most animated, and exalted work” she had ever read (qtd. 
in Boulton 80). The sales of Burke’s Reflections were said to be exceptional- 
five thousand, five hundred copies in seventeen days. 

While Burke had his share of opposition as well as support, Mary 
Wollstonecraft is recognized as the first individual to publish a response that 
challenged Burke. Wollstonecraft’s The Rights of Men was written 
immediately after the public reception of Burke’s letter. The Rights of Men, 
first published anonymously with a second edition carrying her name, was a 
heated challenge of Burke’s Reflections. While little is recorded regarding the 
sales of the book, it was popular enough to go into a second printing and is 
said to have been received with extraordinary notice. 

Like Burke’s Reflections, Wollstonecraft’s The Rights of Men was 
framed as a public letter, addressed to Edmund Burke. In her response, 
Wollstonecraft ostensibly addressed Burke; in fact, she used Burke as a 
conduit through which her intended audience, the general public, could be 
addressed. Wollstonecraft used Burke’s arguments, rephrased them slightly, 
and used them to her advantage in building her case for the rights of men. 
Throughout her response, Wollstonecraft spoke from a position of neither 
rank nor privilege, assuming instead the stance of challenger of the status 
quo. As an outsider, Wollstonecraft could offer a harsh critique of Burke as 
well as his theories without having to soften her rhetoric as Burke’s 
colleagues might have felt obligated to do. 
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Wollstonecraft offered a challenge to Burke’s ideas and an argument 
for the negative impact of his theories on those who were not members of 
the privileged class. She searched for the organizing principles of his 
document, identified those principles, and then addressed the effects of 
these principles in ways that Burke had not. The result is an argument 
against tradition, history and subservience to antiquity that is grounded in 
the isolation of one of Burke’s claims, the unravelling of that claim, and the 
illustration of the effect of that claim on those who had neither property nor 
nobility in their family. 

Edmund Burke’s Reflections is, at its most fundamental level, an 
explication of the value of aristocracy and hereditary rule. Burke saw the 
French Revolution as a dangerous threat to aristocratic rule and the people 
of France as too quick to reject the inherent benefits of a monarchy. For 
Burke, all “circumstances taken together, the French Revolution is the most 
astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world” (21). Burke described 
the revolution itself as a “monstrous tragic-comic scene” (22) and one to 
which the people of England lay no claim and in which they should they 
have no part (27). The newly acquired rights of the citizens of France were 
fictitious ones, and the people of England would “resist the practical 
assertion” of these rights “with their lives and fortunes” (27). 

Burke began his defense of aristocratic rule by tracing the development 
of inherited secession and the oaths and declarations of rights that were 
established over generations and centuries. This line of hereditary rule, 
accompanied by the declarations, insured the certainty of succession and, as 
a result, the “unity, peace, and tranquility” of the nation (29-31). 
Government, for Burke, was something to be inherited from ancestors, not 
created anew from a revolutionary spirit. For British subjects, Burke 
explained, the “very idea of the fabrication of a new government is enough to 
fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the period of the Revolution, 
and do not wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance from our 
forefathers” (43). Any reformation of government, in addition, should come 
from a reference to antiquity and authority, not from an overthrow of the 
government, and the conduct of the National Assembly called forth “a 
considerable degree of uneasiness” (21). 

Burke felt that the people of a nation must look to their ancestors and 
to their ancient rights and liberties before they attempted to revise their 
government. He argued that the people of England have looked for nothing 
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else in their long history as a nation. From “Magna Carta to the Declaration 
of Rights,” he explained, “it has been the uniform policy of our constitution 
to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us from 
our forefathers” (45) (emphasis original). The citizens of England had 
benefitted from this policy because this line of inheritance had insured that 
the “constitution preserves an [sic] unity in so great a diversity of its parts. 
We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and an house of 
commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a 
long line of ancestors” (45). This policy, modelled after nature, reflected a 
kind of “family settlement” and was the result of profound wisdom passed on 
to the people of England. For Burke, posterity depended on looking back 
towards English ancestors. Inheritance “furnishes a sure principle of 
conservation, and a sure principle of transmission; without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. It leaves acquisition free; but it secures what it 
acquires” (45). 

For Burke, symmetry and order resulted from this reliance on 
inheritance. As people relied on this model of nature and on the family line, 
Burke explained, the result was that “in what we improve we are never 
wholly new; in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete” (46). Laws were 
bound in the “bosom of our family affections” and resulted in a liberty that 
“becomes a noble freedom.” The outcome of this dependence on inheritance, 
Burke argued, was that the English people inherited “pedigree,” “gallery 
portraits,” “monumental inscriptions,” and “titles;” liberty carried with it an 
“imposing and majestic aspect” (46). In this way, society could be explained 
as a contract or partnership between the individual and the government to 
be “looked on with reverence” (no). But the people of a nation could only 
obtain this contract “in many generations.” The contract existed “not only 
between those who are living, but between those who are living, those who 
are dead, and those who are to be born” (no). The consistency afforded by 
this inherited contract adhered to the “old settled maxim, never entirely nor 
at once to depart from antiquity” (113). 

Burke argued that the citizens of a nation benefitted from this 
inherited contract in a variety of ways. For instance, the Church and the 
clergy, held an important position in this social contract, and the education 
of the people of England was greatly enhanced as a result. Unlike the 
revolutionaries in France, the people of England, “far from thinking a 
religious, national establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be 
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without one” (112). Burke explained that since the fourteen and fifteen 
centuries, education had been in the hands of ecclesiastics, and very little 
alteration had been made to this method of instruction. This “Gothic and 
monkish education (for such it is in the ground-work),” Burke explained, had 
enabled the people of England to claim an ample “share in all the 
improvements in science, in arts, and in literature, which have illuminated 
and adorned the modern world” (113-114). Religion, as a result, had become 
“mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and blended with all the classes of 
society” (116-117). The people of England honoured their high magistrates and 
would hate to relegate “religion to the obscure municipalities or rustic 
villages,” as was happening in France (116). 

How the people of France were to govern their country remained 
unclear to Burke, and he seriously chastised the members of the national 
assembly. He remarked that he could “never consider this assembly as 
anything else than a voluntary association of men, who have availed 
themselves of circumstances, to seize upon the power of the state” (180). The 
assembly had created “its constitution with every possible power, and no 
possible external control. We see a body without fundamental laws, without 
established maxims, without respected rules of proceeding, which nothing 
can keep firm to any system whatsoever” (214). There was nothing to give it 
stability or to connect it to foreign affairs, nor was there anything to which 
the citizens might refer. The assembly had chosen a “degraded king” as its 
executive power over “bumbailifs, sergeants at mace, catchpoles, jailers, and 
hangmen” (216). The assembly had abolished the parliaments (222), and the 
result was a flimsy system whereby judges might be appointed to administer 
the law and told that, “at some time or other,” they would be given “some 
law by which they are to be determine” (225). Finally, Burke explained, while 
the assembly had made provisions for a rather large army, their principles of 
discipline and obedience remained unclear (227). 

In concluding his remarks, Burke recognized that he would not be “so 
unreasonable as to see nothing at all that deserves commendation” in the 
National Assembly (264). Some good may have been done, he acknowledged, 
because they “who destroy everything certainly will remove some grievance. 
They who make everything new, have a chance that they may establish 
something beneficial” (264). In other words, the errors of the national 
assembly were “fundamental,” and the improvements were “superficial.” Had 
the French been content to follow the people of England and take the British 
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constitution as their model, “they may have got an invaluable treasure” 
(264). Burke acknowledged that the British citizenry might have some cause 
for complaint or apprehension, “but these they do not owe to their 
constitution, but to their own conduct” (264-265). In England, people would 
find enough for a “patriotic, free, and independent spirit”. Let us be satisfied, 
Burke reminded his readers, “to follow the example of our ancestors” and 
when changes are made, great care should be taken to preserve as well as 
alter (265). 

At its heart, Burke’s response to Price’s sermon is a detailed 
exploration, from a Whig perspective, of the consequences of integrating or 
imposing concepts such as “liberty” or “self governance” on the English 
government. Worried that the revolution might spill over to England, Burke 
argued passionately for the preservation of English institutions- as hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy, property, religion—and attempted to articulate 
the benefits of these institutions for the people of England as whole. But 
Wollstonecraft was not enamoured with the benefits that Burke articulated. 
Her response suggested that she was neither impressed with Burke’s 
arguments nor with the institutions he defended. She offered a lively, and 
often scathing attack of Burke’s ideas and sometimes of Burke himself, 
suggesting that hereditary rule only perpetuated an oppressive and 
ineffective system of government. What follows is an exploration of 
Wollstonecraft’s system of refutation and an analysis of the ways in which 
she unravelled Burke’s arguments. 

Wollstonecraft’s attack on Burke is harsh. Wollstonecraft did not 
respect Burke’s age, status, or sex in her response to his Reflections. She 
openly challenged his character, his ability to reason effectively, and the 
soundness of his claims, suggesting that there was more to Burke’s system of 
rule than met the eye. An analysis of The Rights of Men suggests that 
Wollstonecraft’s challenge was organized around an open attack on Burke, a 
search for a “first principle,” and a challenge to each of the themes that she 
saw extending from this principle. 

Wollstonecraft began her response to Burke with an open and direct 
challenge to the man and his principles. Burke was a “desultory writer” with 
“devious tracks” of reasoning that arose from his “fancy” rather than the 
sound principles (VRM iv). He offered “grand principles” and “ingenious 
arguments” clothed in a “very specious grab” (VRM iv). Wollstonecraft 
argued that she would not bow to “the equivocal idiom of politeness,” nor 
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would she “disguise” her sentiments ( VRM 1-2). Rather, she would engage in 
some expression of contempt, “even indignation, with some emphasis,” in 
order to argue for the humanity ( VRM 2). She identified Burke as a man of 
“pampered sensibility,” a man with a “lively imagination,” a man who would 
“shine in conversation” and be rewarded for his eloquence rather than his 
sound reasoning ( VRM 3-6). He was a man who valued the life of deer over 
that of a man ( VRM 26); who was arguing for his own self-preservation ( VRM 
28); who, had he been a Frenchman, would have been a “violent 
revolutionist” ( VRM 109); who could not “separate policy from justice” ( VRM 
128); and who could barely disguise his “contempt for the poor” ( VRM 142). 

He offered “witty arguments,” “ornamental feelings” and “sprightly 
sallies” that even the “ladies” might repeat ( VRM 5). Burke was “duped” by 
his feelings, swayed by his passions, and inflamed by his imagination rather 
than by any kind of enlightened understanding ( VRM 6). He wrote in 
“slavish paradoxes,” affirming one principle on one page and then denying it 
on the next and frequently offered no premise for a particular conclusion 
(VRM 9). Wollstonecraft held back little in her attack of Burke. She labelled 
him a man with “pernicious opinions” and a supporter of “despotic 
principles” ( VRM 88). Burke possessed a “moral antipathy to reason”—if 
anything like an argument or “first principle” could be found in his 
Reflections, it would be to “reverence the rust of antiquity ... which ignorance 
and mistaken self-interest” had handed down over time (VRM 9-10). This 
was sound reasoning, she agreed, “in the mouth of the rich and short¬ 
sighted,” but it only led to “frozen inactivity” and an oppressive government 
if one was not in a position of privilege (VRM 10). 

Even the small amount of praise that Wollstonecraft offered Burke was 
clothed in ridicule. Wollstonecraft suggested that Burke was a “good, though 
a vain man” (VRM 3); he was a “sagacious philosopher,” but a philosopher 
who recommended the night as the best time to “analyze a ray of light” 
(VRM 19); and “the Cicero of one side of the house for years,” not sunk into 
“oblivion” (VRM 107). She found “a mixture of real sensibility and fondly 
cherished romance” in his composition, but the crisis in France seemed to 
carry him away. Thus, he presented an image of a man “full” of himself, 
making a great deal of noise in order to convince the world that he despised 
the revolution (VRM 108). Reading Reflections was to read a book filled with 
“ingenuity” but also with “words heaped on words, till the understanding is 
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confused by endeavouring to disentangle the sense, and ...the 
contradictions” ( VRM 127). 

Wollstonecraft concluded her response with harsh and biting words 
for Burke. “Man preys on man,” she argued, “and you mourn for the idle 
tapestry that decorated a gothic pile, and the dronish bell that summoned 
the fat priest to prayer” (VRM 152). His reasoning was beyond her 
comprehension: “depth of judgment is, perhaps, incompatible with the 
predominant features of your mind” (VRM 154). While Wollstonecraft’s 
hostility toward Burke and his theories is expressed throughout the text, the 
opening pages of her letter contain a particularly dense grouping of her 
criticisms. The reader is confronted with Wollstonecraft’s anger, frustration, 
and dislike of Burke’s principles in the opening sentences of the document. 
The first ten pages contain over twenty different attacks of Burke and his 
theories. Rhetorically, this strategy may function in several ways. One 
obvious function of expressing open hostility towards Burke might have 
been to catch the reader’s attention. As a reader begins The Rights of Men, 
there is little doubt about the liveliness of the document or the position that 
Wollstonecraft will argue. The reader knows that Wollstonecraft will 
confront Burke and traditional institutions head-on and that she will 
challenge Burke openly. A first function, then, of this hostility toward Burke 
may have been to engage the reader’s attention and to emphasize the kind of 
opposition Wollstonecraft would offer. 

Her attack might have challenged or questioned Burke’s reputation, as 
well. Wollstonecraft’s use of ridicule and invective might have functioned to 
minimize Burke’s credibility slightly or to naturalize his advantages as a 
philosopher and statesman. Her open attack might be viewed as an effort to 
counter the tendency to take Burke and his ideas seriously. Challenging him 
as she did, Wollstonecraft’s harsh opposition of his theories as well as 
privileged position may have caused her readers to begin to question the 
man, his authority and reasoning, and the self-evident nature of his claims. 

A third function, with both positive and negative implications, may 
have been to ground Wollstonecraft firmly in the position of outsider. 
Wollstonecraft did attempt to establish herself in the position of an insider 
so that she might be seen as possessing the right to speak. Wollstonecraft’s 
harsh and confronting rhetoric, however, functioned to keep her on the 
outside. Wollstonecraft had not the stature, credibility, or even experience of 
her ‘opponent’. Wollstonecraft spoke as a woman with thoughts and 
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opinions of her own and this placed her in a rather precarious position. She 
also spoke as an individual without the privilege of owning property, or 
access to any kind of inheritance or to any political power. Wollstonecraft 
choose a tone of anger and hostility— a tone of direct confrontation— that 
kept her separated from Burke and those like him. 

Assuming the position of outsider had both positive and negative 
rhetorical implications for Wollstonecraft. This position enabled 
Wollstonecraft to challenge Burke’s theories more directly and may have 
made her an attractive rhetor for those individuals who were outside of the 
hierarchy of hereditary and propertied rule. Her harsh opening and attack of 
Burke throughout offered her a clear framework from which to operate and 
enabled her to speak directly about the inequalities she saw without having 
to adjust or to soften her charges against the aristocracy. But 
Wollstonecraft’s scathing critique of Burke himself and of his theories may 
have placed her too far outside the conventional framework of her day. 
Members of her audience may have wondered whether a man of Burke’s 
influence and stature could have been as misguided as Wollstonecraft 
suggested he was, and readers may have questioned whether this statesman’s 
theories were as antiquated as Wollstonecraft would have them believe. As 
an outsider, Wollstonecraft’s claims might have been open to dispute and 
doubt by virtue of their extreme opposition and challenge. 

Since little was recorded regarding the reception of The Rights of Men 
at the time of its publication, rhetorical scholars can only speculate as to 
the effect of this open attack on Burke. That Wollstonecraft gained and lost 
supporters is a probable conclusion. Her harsh tone toward Burke, in 
conjunction with her pattern of refutation, however, could have generated 
some positive responses that might have justified the publication of the 
second edition of the book. Wollstonecraft’s refutation of Burke’s arguments, 
while not as lengthy as Burke’s Reflections or even Thomas Paine’s The 
Rights of Man, offered a careful identification of the principles that informed 
Burke’s response to the French Revolution and a clear articulation of the 
effects of many of Burke’s assumptions. 

The historical record indicates that Wollstonecraft wrote The Rights of 
Men in a short period of time (Wardle Biography 110-12). Wollstonecraft 
herself acknowledged her time limitations in the opening pages of her text 
and used this constraint to organize her system of refutation. She suggested 
that she would not take the “leisure” or the “patience” necessary “to follow 
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this desultory writer through all the devious tracks in which its fancy has 
started fresh game.” As a result, she explained that she had “confined [her] 
structures, in a great measure, to the grand principles at which he has 
levelled many ingenious arguments in a very specious grab” (VRM IV). 

Wollstonecraft informed her readers that she did not plan to attack 
each point that Burke made but planned to attack “the foundation” of his 
opinions, leaving “the superstructure to find a center of gravity on which it 
may lean till some strong blast puffs it into air” (VRM 7). Wollstonecraft, in 
sum, planned to look for the heart of Burke’s arguments and to unravel his 
logic for her readers. Wollstonecraft chose to focus on the issues of liberty, 
the prevailing attitudes towards man in general, the clergy, the monarchy, 
and the relationship between a people and their government. 

In the early pages of The Rights of Men Wollstonecraft offer a 
redefinition of the concept of liberty suggesting that the “birthright” of man 
was not an inherited privilege to be passed on from family through the 
generations, as Burke had argued. Further, the “birthright of man” was not 
the age-old system of aristocracy and inheritance, but a much simpler 
concept. Wollstonecraft explained her version of a man’s rights by birth in 
this way; “the birthright of man, to give you, Sir, a short definition of this 
disputed right, is such a degree of liberty, civil and religious, as is compatible 
with the liberty of every other individual with whom he is united in a social 
compact, and the continued existence of that compact” (VRM 7-8). She 
acknowledged that this form of liberty had not yet been achieved by any 
government because the “demon of property” always had been there to 
“encroach on the sacred rights of men” (VRM 8). 

Wollstonecraft continued her refutation, suggesting that property 
rights and inheritance set laws at war with justice, prevented civil and 
religious liberties, created a false system of rationality that would support 
this antiquated system, and stopped the progress of civilization (VRM 8-12). 
Burke’s “first principle,” she said, was the insidious “rust of antiquity” was to 
be venerated and sustained forever (VRM 9-10). Wollstonecraft argued that 
these notions were “gothic,” and they insured the rich would continue to 
gain while the poor would continue to sacrifice (VRM 10-11). 

That a system of government should rest on antiquity was even more 
absurd, Wollstonecraft reasoned, because the questions of the origins of this 
system could not be answered clearly. “Will Mr. Burke be at the trouble to 
inform us,” she asked, “how far we are to go back to discover the rights of 
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men ...?” ( VRM 13). The Magna Carta rested “for its chief support on a former 
grant, which reverts to another, till chaos becomes the base of the mighty 
structure— or we cannot tell what?” (VRM 14). She took this line of 
reasoning one step further, arguing that “the constitution, if such an 
heterogeneous mass deserve that name, was settled in the dark days of 
ignorance, when the minds of men were shackled by the grossest prejudices 
and most immoral superstition” (VRM 19). 

Wollstonecraft labelled Burke as a “champion of property” rather than 
a “friend of liberty” (VRM 20). Within his system of government, one that 
required obedience to authority and tradition, Wollstonecraft saw no way for 
an individual to advance or improve; there was “no end to this implicit 
submission to authority ... some where it must stop, or we return to 
barbarism” (VRM 23). Wollstonecraft marveled that Burke had been a 
champion of American independence, suggesting that his system of 
government relied on slavery as its foundation rather than individual 
independence and freedom. Individuals were slaves to a system of rule that 
had been passed for centuries as well as slaves within the very system they 
inherited. Inheritance and hereditary rule, Wollstonecraft challenged, meant 
liberty for the privileged and oppression for the disadvantaged. “Security of 
property” (VRM 25), Wollstonecraft exclaimed, was nonsense. Challenging 
Burke’s venerated first principle, she explained her point further: “Behold, in 
a few words, the definition of English liberty. And to this selfish principle 
every nobler one is sacrificed ... it is only the property of the rich that is 
secure; the man who lives by the sweat of brow has no asylum from 
oppression; the strong man may enter— when was the castle of the poor 
sacred?” (VRM 41). The property of the rich was much more secure than any 
sort of liberty of the poor, she concluded. 

Attacking Burke’s claims regarding the importance of tradition, 
inheritance, and an inherited monarchy, Wollstonecraft was able to get to 
the heart of his arguments without addressing each of the smaller arguments 
he made. She then could address what she saw as the weaker strands of his 
reasoning and illustrate the ways in which his central theme perpetuated the 
oppressive system against which she was arguing. Wollstonecraft then 
moved on to challenge a second theme—the value of mankind. 

In challenging Burke’s claims for the benefits of inherited rule, 
Wollstonecraft articulated many of the disadvantages she saw as inherent in 
that system of rule. She suggested that humanity in general was devalued, 
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specifically the poor and woman, that reason was distorted, and that 
individuals were taught to submit to the arbitrary authority of the crown, 
rather than to the Will of God. Wollstonecraft argued that in Burke’s 
schema, poor individuals and families were regarded as “the live stock of an 
estate, the feather of hereditary nobility” (VRM 32). As the propertied class 
maintained their power, the poor continued to function as the slaves of this 
privileged group, maintaining this hierarchy by their own sweat and toil. 
Wollstonecraft argued that “the sweat of the laborious poor” oiled the 
“clogged wheels of corruption,” while the “majority in the house of commons 
was often purchased by the crown” (VRM 43). The “man may ... thank his 
God that he is not like other men— but when is retribution to be made to 
the miserable?” Wollstonecraft asked. Immorality proceeded from this 
“stretch of arbitrary authority” and government functioned not as a “blood 
parent” but as an unnatural and tyrannous system (VRM 30-31). 

Burke may have argued for “virtue and liberty,” but Wollstonecraft 
suggested that “a man of merit” could not “rise in church, the army, or navy, 
unless he has some interest in a borough” (VRM 43). So bound up in 
perpetuation of inheritance and property was the system of government 
advocated by Burke that Wollstonecraft suggested the middle class, the rich, 
and the poor could not attain virtue. The middle class “aped” the manners of 
the rich, contriving to live in a style above that of their equals and to appear 
to be richer than they actually were (VRM 49). The poor could not hope to 
attain the necessary qualification of property and could only worship “a 
property” (VRM 44). The poor became slaves of the rich, the middle class 
became mimics, and the rich became slaves of their inheritance. 

Children also were devalued in this system of rule, according to 
Wollstonecraft. The worship of property and family inheritance led parents 
to force their children to deny their real feelings and desires and to pay 
homage to their parents throughout their lives for transferring this wealth to 
them (VRM 45). Wollstonecraft does not recount all the “unnatural crimes” 
that the desire to perpetuate a family name or keep a blood line pure had 
produced. But she did argue that the younger children were often “sacrificed 
to the eldest son; sent into exile, or confined in convents, that they might 
not encroach on what was called, with shameful falsehood, the family 
estate”(VRM 46). Girls were often raised and married for the benefits of the 
family. They frequently choose to marry in such a way as to “settle 
themselves in a superior rank, and coquet” and preferring riches and luxury 
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over love and respect (VRM 47- 48). The attention that was to be paid to 
blood lines, status and ambition rather than respect, meant that women 
were often ineffective mothers and that many marriages were unhappy. 
Adultery was all too common, and children were often neglected by parents 
who preferred to lavish their affections and attentions on their lovers (VRM 
48). 

The result of this system of inheritance and aristocracy, Wollstonecraft 
reasoned, was that the “native unalienable rights of men” were ignored, 
women were reduced to the level of animals, artificial achievements and 
merit replaced “genuine acquired virtue” (VRM 54), and man built “their 
enjoyment on the misery of their fellow creatures” (VRM 76). Not only did 
Wollstonecraft challenge and question the positive impact that the principle 
Burke advocated would have on mankind in general, she went on to 
challenge his view of the clergy in this system, arguing that neither the 
clergy nor the monarchy were as pristine or flawless as Burke had suggested. 

In challenging Burke’s vision of the clergy, Wollstonecraft also exposed 
a vulnerable side of the monarchy. She began with an attack on the clergy 
reflecting a lack of respect for the whole of the clergy that Burke possessed. 
She suggested that Burke chose to address the “furbished” or polished side of 
this institution, and she would focus on that side of the institution that was 
steeped in “inbred feelings and secret lights” (VRM 82). She asked whether 
“hereditary weakness” was “necessary to render religion lovely” and whether 
“every grand model be placed on the pedestal of property?” (VRM 120). 
Burke’s “politics and morals,” Wollstonecraft argued, “would undermine 
religion and virtue” and replace them with “a spurious, sensual beauty” that 
would perpetuate the rules of the rich over the poor (VRM 121). 

Wollstonecraft was careful to acknowledge her deep respect for God 
and for the moral laws that religion offered, and quick to point out where 
these principles had succumbed to the arbitrary power of a few. Very few 
Bishops, Wollstonecraft argued, ever had gained their position without 
submitting to the power and authority of the aristocracy and propertied class 
rather than to the wills of God (VRM 43). The result was a body of religious 
men who were the puppets of the rich, obedient to the whims of nobility 
rather than messengers of God. 

The idea that the clergy were men of strong religious convictions was a 
pretense, according to Wollstonecraft. “It is well-known fact,” she explained, 
“that when we, the people of England, have a son whom we scarcely know 
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what to do with— we make a clergyman of him "(VRM 82). The “sublime 
principles” that Burke suggested were “constantly infused into persons of 
exalted birth” were actually the seeds of “fraud, violence, injustice, and 
tyranny,” and these same principles lurked within the church (VRM 82-83). 
The clergy were prone to perform their duties for the benefit of money and 
position rather than from any deep religious conviction. Education might 
have been the responsibility of the clergy, but the idea that this 
responsibility made the clergy “a more useful and respectable body,” as 
Burke claimed it did, was contrary to Wollstonecraft’s own experience (VRM 
90). Within the great houses of the aristocracy, she argued, little respect was 
paid “to tutors and chaplains.” These men were “little more than modern 
substitutes for the jesters of the Gothic memory,” serving as “whetstones for 
the blunt wit of the noble peer who patronizes them” (VRM 90). 

Wollstonecraft blended her attack of the clergy with a critique of the 
aristocracy, arguing, that religious men were required to act as the “humble 
companions” of their “noble pupils.” They were required to “submit to most 
servile dependence” and to ignore the “capricious follies” of their pupils in 
order to keep their positions in these great houses (VRM 91). The result of 
this independence and submission was that the clergy became “courtly 
parasites,” dependent on the good will of their employers, adjusting their 
every action to satisfy that of their benefactors. Rather than acting as models 
of religious purity or instruction, Wollstonecraft implied that the clergy were 
degraded, bent in spirit and power, and “shackled by the very prejudices to 
which [they submit] with reluctance” (VRM 92). The aristocracy, in addition, 
turned over their property to the church in an attempt to achieve salvation 
so that they might continue to “indulge [their] depraved appetites” and still 
receive “absolution” (VRM 93-94). 

Wollstonecraft further remarked that, “Luxury and effeminacy” had 
introduced a considerable amount of “idiotism into the noble families,” 
while these families formed “one of the pillars of our state.” A “restless 
idleness,” as well as acceptance of “vice” as a way of life, had spread “through 
the whole mass of society” (VRM 51-52). Wollstonecraft claimed that the 
nobility were focussed on “gaming,” “gallantry” and “self-interest” rather 
than on the perpetuation of virtue. These questionable traits, not the 
unreasoned actions of the revolutionaries as Burke alleged, had “hurled” the 
king from his throne and “torn” him from his family and people (VRM 52- 
60). While virtue, knowledge, and talent might be hereditary, according to 
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Burke’s system, for Wollstonecraft, they could not be inherited, nor could 
they be put on “as robes of state often are.” These qualities “must be part of 
the man,” and the adherence to an inherited line of rule denied this fact 
(VRM 105). 

Throughout her discussion, Wollstonecraft constructed a much 
different image of the clergy and the aristocracy from that Burke had offered. 
Her harsh and challenging descriptions cast both the clergy and the nobility 
in a most unfavourable light. While Burke had venerated these two 
institutions, Wollstonecraft attempted to expose their negative qualities, to 
explore the implications of their close connection to one another, and to 
examine the impact of both on the social order. In unravelling Burke’s 
reasoning, and in challenging his claims, Wollstonecraft offered a view of 
these important institutions from the perspective of one who was an 
outsider. Wollstonecraft’s rhetoric suggested that, for the poor and the 
privileged, the clergy and the nobility had very different meanings. 

In her response to Burke, Wollstonecraft argued for a much different 
association between the individuals of a country and their government. 
Wollstonecraft was quick to point out the flaws she saw in the prevailing 
form of government and hence offered her own version of an effective 
government. While Burke had asserted that history and tradition would offer 
the best and most stable form of rule, Wollstonecraft rejected this notion 
(VRM 125). She suggested that, by Burke’s scheme and by his “ingenious 
elucidations” of this scheme, laws that were established in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century had become majestic principles that individuals were to 
revere and obey. Those ancient laws, she claimed, were designed to meet the 
needs of those who held power at the time and not to “settle the [present] 
establishment and to endow it with princely revenues” nor “to make it 
proudly rear its head, as a part of the constitutional body” (VRM 93). 

Wollstonecraft felt that the ancient notions were absurd, and she 
would, instead prefer a system of justice built upon “natural principles” and a 
more equitable dissemination of property (VRM 124-25). She argued that the 
“happiness of the whole must arise from the happiness of the constituent 
parts, or the essence of justice is sacrificed to a supposed grand 
arrangement” (VRM 134). While individuals might “sacrifice happiness for 
moment or for part of life”, one individual or group of individuals should not 
be expected to sacrifice their happiness for all of their life so that another 
group can live in pleasure (VRM 134-36). 
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Addressing Burke directly, Wollstonecraft suggested that, 

[It] is, sir, possible to render the poor happier in this world, 
without depriving them of the consolation which you 
gratuitously grant them in the next. They have a right to more 
comfort than that at present enjoy; and more comfort might be 
afforded them, without encroaching on the pleasures of the 
rich.” (VRM 14). 

Here, Wollstonecraft’s conception of benevolence came into full play. 
The poor could not be relieved by “squandering alms” (VRM \<\6) but, rather, 
by the benevolence of property owners. Instead of keeping estates as 
“sweeping pleasure-grounds” complete with “elegant cottages,” “temples,” 
and vast areas of unused land, “decent farms” could be “scattered over the 
estate,” and a life of “plenty” would be the experience of all (VRM 145). She 
explained that “... instead of the poor being subject to the griping hand of an 
avaricious steward, they would be watched over with fatherly solicitude, by 
the man whose duty and pleasure it was to guard their happiness” (VRM 145- 
46). 

Wollstonecraft believed that among a society of equals, virtue could 
flourish. Virtue, for Wollstonecraft, involved a commitment to and 
preservation of the principles of one’s government. But the principles of such 
a government must grow out of belief in the equality of individuals. 
Wollstonecraft advocated a government based on equality as well as 
benevolence where each individual was recognized and treated as a valued 
member of society. She saw a society “regulated on a more enlarged plan,” 
one in which “man was contented to be the friend of man” (VRM 150), a 
society in which the rights of men were respected and “all men were allowed 
to enjoy their birth-right- liberty” (VRM 129-30). 

That the English constitution contained “every thing respectable in 
talents, in military, civil, naval, and political distinction,” as Burke had 
claimed it did, was a doubtful claim for Wollstonecraft. The “very contrary 
would appear to ... be the fact”( VRM 102). In the current form of 
government, Wollstonecraft argued, men took advantage of other men while 
those in privileged positions continued to believe in the illusion of 
contentment and even satisfaction among all levels of society (VRM 152). 
Whether the individuals in the National Assembly could respond to the call 
for liberty and offer “more than the shadow of representation” seemed 
promising to Wollstonecraft (VRM 156). To their credit, the Assembly had 
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relied on more than the “imagined virtues of their forefathers” to build their 
constitution ( VRM 100). The time had come, Wollstonecraft asserted, for the 
Englishman to break “loose from dependence ... we have only to cultivate our 
reason,” and a model for a government based on nature and reason rather 
than rank would be found (VRM 157). 

Wollstonecraft had stated her point earlier on in her response. She 
explained that: 

if the voice of nature was allowed to speak audibly from the 
bottom of the heart, and the native unalienable rights of men 
were recognized in their full force; if factitious merit did not take 
place of genuine acquired virtue, and enable men to build their 
enjoyment on the misery of their fellow creatures; if men were 
more under the dominion of reason than opinion, and did not 
cherish their prejudices, then a government that offered 
happiness to people of all rank and status would be possible. 
(VRM 76) 

Such a change, Wollstonecraft reasoned only could be brought about 
by liberty. Inequality of rank would continue to “impede the growth of 
virtue,” and “unhappy men” would be persuaded to accept their fate without 
question (VRM 136). 

Burke’s theories were “trampling of the rights of men,” Wollstonecraft 
claimed (VRM 125). She further laid down that the time would tell whether 
the French National Assembly was really a body of “unlettered clowns,” as 
Burke had suggested, or a group of men who could “produce a crisis that 
may involve the fate of Europe” through their disregard for rank, their 
“unsophisticated” reasoning and their “respect for the naked dignity of 
virtue” (VRM 117-19). 

Whether viewed as a harsh document, an ineffective challenge to one 
of history’s “great” thinkers, or even a humanistic argument, Wollstonecraft’s 
The Rights of Men reflects a more sophisticated rhetorical pattern of 
reasoning than her critics identified. Wollstonecraft’s rhetoric suggests a 
pattern that might be understood as the un-weaving of a web of reasons. 
Wollstonecraft began by finding Burke’s central argument— the value of 
hereditary rules— and located that theme at the center of her focus. She 
then indentified the themes or strands that she saw extending out from that 
centre— mankind, the clergy, the monarchy, and government - and 
illustrated how those themes connected to hereditary rule. 
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However, Wollstonecraft went beyond making simple connection of 
themes. She identified and discussed the ways in which these themes had a 
negative impact on both the upper and the lower classes. Not only did she 
identify and follow Burke’s central claims, but she argued that he had 
overlooked a great deal presenting them as inherently positive. 
Wollstonecraft argued that hereditary rule and the privileges of property not 
only kept poor individuals in a state of oppression and tyranny but that they 
had a negative impact on those commonly thought of as ‘privileged’ as well. 
The limitations of inheritance for poor individuals and families were easy 
enough to illustrate, but arguing that inheritance had disadvantages for the 
rich was another matter all together. Wollstonecraft, however, was able to 
unravel Burke’s arguments as she carefully exposed the flaws and weaknesses 
of inherited rule and the damages that the system was perpetuating in 
wealthy families, religious institutions, and in the government itself. 

What emerged, then, was Wollstonecraft’s careful analysis of Burke’s 
assumptions and claims and an alternative assessment of the impact of his 
theories of an effective government. Wollstonecraft illustrated that Burke 
failed to address all the possible implications of his claims, and as she 
followed his arguments back to their central core, inherited rule, she was 
able to expose the weakness of this system of government. Her attack on 
Burke’s character also may have facilitated this process. In discrediting Burke 
and offering numerous direct and harsh criticism of him, she may have been 
able to weaken the power of his arguments as well. If Burke were a 
philosopher past his time, then perhaps his ideas were also outdated. 
Wollstonecraft’s continuous questioning of Burke’s authority and his strands 
of reasoning might have cast doubt on his claims adding credibility to her 
own claims. 

Wollstonecraft’s harsh attack on Burke, may have alienated readers 
who admired or respected the man. Other readers may not have found 
disadvantages in the relationship between the clergy and the aristocracy that 
Wollstonecraft saw, or questioned the evils of marriages without love or 
respect. But Wollstonecraft’s pattern of reasoning had another limitation. 
Wollstonecraft focussed on unravelling generations of reasoning rather than 
on offering a carefully detailed vision of an alternative form of government. 
Wollstonecraft’s solution or alternatives of Burke’s system of government 
were implied rather than developed completely in her work. While she did 
challenge and redefine liberty, the implications of aristocratic and hereditary 
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rule, and even the value of mankind, her alternative system of rule is implied 
rather than presented fully. The absence of comprehensive solution or vision 
of government may have functioned to discredit her ideas or to minimize the 
power of her analysis overall. 

While Thomas Paine offered a detailed solution to the problems he 
saw in an aristocratic form of government, Wollstonecraft’s analysis suggests 
a less detailed model. Paine, however, had a model to follow in the American 
system of Republican government. Wollstonecraft had no such model and 
even acknowledged that the form of government she proposed did not yet 
exist in any country. Wollstonecraft advocated a system of government in 
which each individual had “such a degree of liberty, civil and religious” as 
was “compatible with the liberty of every other individual with whom he is 
united in a social compact” ( VRM 7-8). Perhaps this was the form of 
government that Paine advocated, although somewhat different. In Paine’s 
democracy, women were not given the right to vote until the 1920s, 
effectively excluding women from the social compact to which 
Wollstonecraft referred. 

In fact, Wollstonecraft was not referring to Paine’s democracy but 
rather to a government in which women were respected, better educated, 
and freer to choose their futures. Wollstonecraft might have been advocating 
a form of government where individuals were valued as equals, as possessing 
inherent value, and the right to self-determination. This is clearly brought 
out by Wollstonecraft’s next work A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. 

Charlotte Stuart suggested that The Rights of Men was the precursor to 
the Rights of Woman, arguing that both works must be considered together 
and that both were “humanist” in nature rather than feminist (92). Whether 
the works are a chronological progression of ideas or humanist in nature is 
open to debate. What is apparent is that in The Rights of Men, 
Wollstonecraft advocated an alternative form of government, one that 
moved beyond Burke’s venerated rule by inheritance. She employed a 
pattern of reasoning that took apart Burke’s tradition as well as his form of 
arguing. In offering the alternative perspective, Wollstonecraft did not re¬ 
weave a new web or system; rather, she exposed the existing one for its 
weaknesses and limitations. A Vindications of the Rights of Men, viewed from 
this perspective, took Wollstonecraft one step closer to asserting the rights 
of women and to constructing a third form of reasoning, which will be 
examined in the next chapter. 
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Chapter - IV 


A Vindication of the Rights of Woman 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman: with Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects (1792), was published in London during the third year of the 
French Revolution and the fifth year of George Washington’s presidency of 
the new United States of America. A Vindication of the Rights of Woman: 
with Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects (hereinafter referred to, 
briefly, as The Rights of Woman ) continued the theme of the earlier works. 
Wollstonecraft, in this work too, responds to those educational and political 
theorists of the eighteenth century who did not believe that women should 
have an education. Here she speaks the first word in favour of female 
emancipation. Her book is the forerunner of a movement which will always 
be ranked as one of the most important of the nineteenth century. 

In the light of her era and the nature of her arguments, 
Wollstonecraft’s The Rights of Woman is considered one of the earliest 
“feminist declaration[s] of independence” (Kramnick 7). Janet Todd in her A 
Wollstonecraft Anthology, suggested that Wollstonecraft’s work is “so 
comprehensive that one may say, that all feminists radical and conservative, 
who followed Wollstonecraft are her philosophic descendants”(xi). 

Wollstonecraft’s The Rights of Woman was preceded by her two works: 
Thoughts and The Rights of Men. These earlier writings, were not as well 
known, as The Rights of Woman. Taken as a whole, these three documents 
represent a distinct body of discourse regarding the argument over the rights 
of women. 

Wollstonecraft’s ideas and perspectives were bold and threatening for 
her time; they received both acclaim and criticism. Mary Hays, author and 
friend of Wollstonecraft, explained that, “[in] the cause of half the human 
race she stood forth, deprecating and exposing, in a tone of impassioned 
eloquence, the various means and arts by which woman had been forcibly 
subjugated, flattered into imbecility and invariably held in bondage” (qtd. in 
Todd Anthology 84). Other writers, however, were extremely hostile toward 
Wollstonecraft. She was attacked, for example, as an “unsexed female” by 
Richard Polwhele in 1798 in a poem of that same name (qtd. in Todd 
Anthology 17). The Anti-Jacobin Review consistently railed against 
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Wollstonecraft’s writing as well as her lifestyle, and Horace Walpole 
considered Wollstonecraft a “hyena in Petticoats” (qtd. in “Vision of Liberty” 
452 ). 

Dale Spender, one of Wollstonecraft’s supporters, describes 
Wollstonecraft as “a serious writer, a philosopher, concerned with reason, 
engaged in the [precarious] activity of earning her living as a thinker and 
critic” (139). Josephine Kamm takes the opposing view, and her criticism 
reflects an uneasiness with her work as well as her personality. She describes 
Wollstonecraft’s work as ‘rambling” and a “book which shows every mark of 
having been hurriedly put together ... The Vindication, like its author, is 
flamboyant, passionate and sentimental” (19). Edna Nixon suggests that 
Wollstonecraft’s “book is not well planned. She reiterates her arguments 
without strengthening them, suddenly returning on her steps to insist on 
some point which previously she had not sufficiently stressed” (97). In 
response to such evolutions, Miriam Kramnick admonishes that “[too] many 
have apologized for the style and lack of coherent organization in the 
Vindication. It does not seem important any longer,” Kramnick suggests, 
“since what she had to say was clear enough”(4i). 

In her third polemical work, The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft 
continued to challenge the status quo of the eighteenth century. 
Wollstonecraft questioned both the proper role of women in society as well 
as the proper form of an argument. While discussing the conventional 
wisdom of her time regarding a woman’s duties and abilities, 
Wollstonecraft’s arguments went beyond simple refutation she constructs an 
alternative pattern of reasoning as well as an alternative framework for 
education, responsibility, and relationships. Wollstonecraft’s contemporaries 
responded to her alternative view of society with much anger and hostility, 
while later critics attacked her as much for the content of what she said as 
for the way in which she made her claims. 

At its foundation, The Rights of Woman is a plea for the educational, 
emotional, and economic independence of women. Wollstonecraft grounded 
her arguments in the belief that God had established three basic principles 
by which to govern civilization and humanity: reason, virtue, and experience. 
Women, she asserted, were supposed to have been included in these 
principles but because men had acquired complete power over women, the 
common assumptions surrounding reason, virtue, and experience needed to 
be re-examined (VRW 85). In addition to the subjugation of women, “deeply 
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rooted prejudices” had “clouded reason,” and “spurious qualities” had 
become known as virtues. According to Wollstonecraft, not only did men 
shrink from the task of discovering the origin of these prejudices, but they 
drew imperfect conclusions based on partial knowledge and narrow 
premises (VRW 91-92). 

Wollstonecraft explained that, in fighting for the rights of woman, her 
main argument rested on a simple principle: if women were not adequately 
prepared by their education for the experiences they would encounter in 
their lives, they would remain inferior to men and, ultimately, would stop 
the progress of knowledge and virtue. Wollstonecraft’s entire analysis is 
grounded in her belief that without a proper education, women would 
remain ignorant, would meddle in “weighty affairs” in order to gain the 
attentions of men, and would be unable to educate their children in matters 
of patriotism and virtue (VRW 88). 

Throughout The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft advocated a 
relational form of feminism. Relational feminism values an egalitarian yet 
gender-based form of society, with the family as a starting point. Men and 
women have clear and distinct roles in this system, but they are viewed as 
equals while the family remains one of the primary organizing social 
structures. Wollstonecraft emphasized her position toward women’s power 
in The Rights of Woman. She did not advocate a reform of women’s 
education and economic situation in order that they have power over men. 
Wollstonecraft explicitly stated that she advocated a change in education so 
that woman might have power over themselves: “This is the very point I aim 
at,” she explained, “I do not wish them to have power over men; but over 
themselves” (VRW 154). She explained her position in her introduction to 
The Rights of Woman: 

My own sex, I hope, will excuse me, if I treat them like rational 
creatures, instead of flattering their fascinating graces, and 
viewing them as if they were in a state of perpetual childhood, 
unable to stand alone. I earnestly wish to point out in what true 
dignity and human happiness consists. I wish to persuade 
women to endeavor to acquire strength, both of mind and body, 
and to convince them that the soft phrases, susceptibility of 
heart, delicacy of sentiment, and refinement of taste, are almost 
synonymous with epithets of weakness, and that those beings 
who are only the objects of pity, and that kind of love which has 
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been termed its sister, will soon become objects of contempt. ( 
81-82) 

Women, therefore, ought to be better educated and prepared for life in 
order to attain dignity and respect, to become better mothers and wives, and 
to make more positive contributions to society as a whole. 

If society were formed in the wisest manner, as Wollstonecraft asserted 
was the case, then there was no clear reason to suggest that “females should 
always be degraded” by men and made “subservient to love or lust” (VRW 
no). Among her many challenges to the prevailing system of reasoning was 
her challenge of the Biblical story of creation. Wollstonecraft challenged the 
Genesis story of creation, labelling it poetic rather than true. No one, she 
argued, who had “bestowed any serious thought on the subject ever 
supposed that Eve was, literally speaking one of Adam’s ribs” (VRW 109). 
This assumption, she reasoned, only could lead her readers to recognize that 
the story of Adam and Eve proved that “from the remotest antiquity,” man 
“found it convenient to exert his strength to subjugate his companion, and 
his intention to show that she ought to have her neck bent under the yoke, 
because the whole creation was only created for his convenience or pleasure” 
{VRW 109). 

Wollstonecraft recognized that what she said lay outside the male 
experience and that her words might be rejected on this basis alone. While 
she recognized that she spoke from outside the dominant cultural 
framework, Wollstonecraft did not soften her claims or her challenges. In 
order to address this constraint and to acknowledge her dilemma, 
Wollstonecraft dedicated the work to a prominent French diplomat and 
advocate of free, compulsory education, Charles Maurice de Tatleyrand- 
Perigord. In introducing her ideas, Wollstonecraft relied on Talleyrand- 
Perigord’s claim that “to see one-half of the human race excluded by the 
other from all participation of government was a political phenomenon that, 
according to abstract principles ... was impossible to explain” {VRW 87). 

She called upon Tallyrand-Perigord and her audience in general to 
reconsider the limits placed on young girls and women. A young girl’s 
exclusion from education after the age of eight, Wollstonecraft asserted, 
prevented women from participating in society fully. She pointed out that, 
while men could “contend for their freedom” and were allowed to determine 
their own happiness, the fact that they should have the opportunity to 
subjugate women was inconsistent and even dangerous to society as a whole 
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(VRW 85-87). Wollstonecraft argued that the result of the system of male 
freedom and female subjugation was the perpetuation of “tyrants of every 
denomination”- fathers and kings alike- who forced women “by denying 
them civil and political rights, to remain immured in their families groping 
in the dark” ( VRW 87). 

Throughout The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft exposed the 
deficiencies she saw in male reasoning. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, John 
Gregory, and James Fordyce were her primary targets for criticism. But 
prominent thinkers and writers were not her only source of unsound 
reasoning; she also challenged the aristocracy, the military, the clergy, and 
men in general. From “the weak king to the weak father of a family,” she 
suggested, “they are all eager to crush reason, yet always assert that they 
usurp its throne only to be useful” (VRW 87). 

Wollstonecraft offered a system of national education as a partial 
remedy to these deficiencies. A system of national education, rather than the 
current method of boarding schools, would encourage respect and virtue 
rather than blind obedience and vice; appreciation for domestic pleasures 
rather than gallantry and mischievousness; and freedom to think rather than 
confinement, ignorance, and tyranny (VRW 273-99). National education 
would be afforded to girls as well as boys, and the result, Wollstonecraft 
argued, would be a “REVOLUTION in female manners” (VRW 317) as well as 
a more sensible pattern of reasoning. 

“Let woman share the rights,” Wollstonecraft concluded, “and she will 
emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow more perfect when 
emancipated” (VRW 319). On the outside chance that she was wrong in her 
own reasoning and that women were, indeed, naturally inferior to men, 
Wollstonecraft suggested that opening “a fresh trade with Russia for whips” 
would be “expedient.” If she were wrong, then, on his wedding day, a father 
should present his new son-in-law with the gift of a whip, “that a husband 
may keep his whole family in order ... because he is the only thing in it who 
has reason” (VRW 319). However, one should not expect virtue, 
Wollstonecraft told her readers, “where Nature has not given understanding” 
(VRW 319). 

Throughout the development of and refutation in The Rights of 
Woman, Wollstonecraft challenged prevailing assumptions of the day. In her 
critique of society, Wollstonecraft singled out specific institutions and 
perspectives and drew relationships and connections among her themes and 
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challenges. She did this not in any topical or linear fashion but in a circular 
or web-like pattern. Wollstonecraft challenged the ways in which individuals 
viewed “rights” and “reason” as well as the form of these claims. 

At first glance, Wollstonecraft’s arguments in The Rights of Woman 
seem to lack a clear organization or methodology. When judged by the 
standards with which most rhetorical scholars are familiar, the book is 
without a clear introduction, a distinct body, and an obvious conclusion. The 
work is, indeed, disorganized. Wollstonecraft does not, for example, 
introduce her work by telling the reader what to expect and why she would 
argue in the manner that she does. Further, neither does she identify or 
establish individual points and subpoints throughout her essay, nor does she 
offer a conclusion that summarizes the major focus of her argument. In a 
very general sense, Wollstonecraft argues from what could be called her 
notion of the established “truth” to examples of the folly of that “truth” and 
perhaps to a new definition of “truth,” but her form by no means reflects this 
pattern of reasoning. 

Wollstonecraft’s style of reasoning in The Rights of Woman serves as a 
model for something other than the typically accepted linear form of 
reasoning. Her organization reflects a web-like pattern uncommon to our 
traditional styles of “appropriate” organization and thinking. As 
Wollstonecraft addressed one subject or topic, she raised issues from 
another topic, asking the reader to branch out to yet another topic and to 
see the relationships among and between each of her ideas. Through this 
series of connections and threads of relationships, Wollstonecraft developed 
a complicated system of definition and redefinition, establishing a cause and 
effect relationship. Rather than visualizing Wollstonecraft’s arguments as 
travelling from point “A” to point “B” and so on, the reader should attempt to 
construct an image of a center, from which all strands of organization and 
thought extend out. Each strand, as it moves away from the center, 
intersects with other strands, circling outward and developing or connecting 
with other themes or strands as the web increases in size. 

Whether direct and confrontative or indirect and subtle, each idea in 
The Rights of Woman becomes an integral part of every other. 
Wollstonecraft begins her argument by analysing what she calls a “first 
principle.” This principle rested on the conviction that God had ordained 
that all of mankind be happy. She included women in the definition of 
“mankind” and defined happiness as independence, respect, education, and 
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freedom to grow (VRW 91). Wollstonecraft stated this “first principle” in her 
opening sentence of The Rights of Woman, and the right to happiness was 
the theme to which she returned again and again throughout her work. 
Man’s tyranny prevented a woman from receiving a proper education and 
kept them in a state of ignorance and dependence (VRW 121), a woman’s 
inadequate education prevented her from attaining virtue, modesty, and 
respect for her husband (VRW 233); and power, tyranny, and ignorance led 
to brutal parenting skills as well as blind obedience in children (VRW 264). 

The right to happiness lay at the center of Wollstonecraft’s arguments. 
Each theme she developed in The Rights of Woman either connected directly 
or indirectly to this centre. In this way, the reader was repeatedly reminded 
of this first principle, the focus towards vindicating women’s rights, and the 
interconnection of tyranny, oppression, and reasoning. Surrounding this 
central idea and extending out from all sides were the six strands or themes 
of woman, love, natural, man, virtue, and education. Each theme was equal 
in emphasis and all were connected in numerous ways to one another. The 
result is an intricately woven argument. 

Throughout her work, Wollstonecraft articulated the current 
definition of each theme and the negative impact these definitions or views 
had on women and the social order in general In arguing in this way, she 
illustrated the common view of each one of these themes, the ways in which 
this view had been constructed, and its ultimate impact on the central theme 
—‘happiness.’ 

In constructing the strand of ‘woman,’ Wollstonecraft analyzed 
woman’s role in society, her relationship to man, her range of choices for 
economic independence, and her educational opportunities. Throughout 
each of these areas of discussion and analysis, Wollstonecraft identified the 
myriad ways that Woman had been defined by the society at large. “Woman” 
was defined as obedient; a “gentle, domestic brute” (VRW 101); the slave of 
man (VRW 122); subservient to love or lust (VRW no); a plaything, men’s 
fancy; a lover of power; and a “toy of man, his rattle, and it must jingle in his 
ears whenever ... he chooses to be amused” (VRW 107). Women were seen as 
submissive, docile and “spaniel-like” in affection (VRW 117) and “naturally 
attentive” to dress and appearance (VRW 129). Women were thought to be 
weak and frail by nature suited only for domestic duties, in a perpetual state 
of ignorance possessed of infantine airs and lacking in sensibility. 
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A woman, educated to be dependent on men, was to “endure injuries” 
silently, “smiling under the lash at which [she] dare not snarl” ( VRW 180). 
She was to hide her good sense from men, “should she be lucky enough to 
possess this quality,” so that she did not appear superior to the men in her 
company (VRW 198). Wollstonecraft suggested that because women never 
had received a useful education and because of the efforts of men to increase 
women’s inferiority, “women are almost sunk below the standard of rational 
creatures” (VRW 118). They were limited at every turn, “confined to the 
needle,” and shut out “from all political and civil employments” (VRW 288). 
The result of this confinement was boredom and a narrowness of mind that 
led to “cunning” behaviors and “sly tricks” designed to obtain some “foolish 
pleasure that had caught their attentions” (VRW 288). 

Wollstonecraft argued that, in order to secure a husband, the primary 
goal in a woman’s life (VRW 116), women were taught to “feign a sickly 
delicacy” (VRW 112) and to attend continually to their charms, dress, and 
appearance (VRW 170-72). The practice of “coming out,” whereby a young 
girl was “taken from one public place to another, richly caparisoned,” was 
little more than a market place for a “marriagable miss” (VRW 289). This 
practice reinforced women’s subservient role to men, emphasizing gaiety, 
attention to appearance, and little in the way of restraint or morality. The 
result, Wollstonecraft suggested, was disastrous. Women became 
accustomed to the gaiety and frivolity of a dazzling night-life and, once 
married, a woman soon lost interest in the drudgery of housekeeping. They 
began to act “audaciously” and in an “indolent” manner, to neglect their 
domestic duties, and to squander “away all the, money which should have 
been saved for their helpless younger children” (VRW 241-42). 

Women soon lost their virtue as well as their reputations and, unlike 
men, could not gain their honour back again. The regard for chastity in 
women was high, yet, in order to satisfy men, whom Wollstonecraft labelled 
“libertines,” women were “made systematically voluptuous.” The result was 
disastrous for both sexes as well as for morality in general (VRW 249). 
Women became weak, “unfit” mothers, and the child inherited “both its 
father’s and mother’s” faults (VRW 249). Wollstonecraft argued that women 
had become little more than “flattering sycophants” because of their 
improper educations and that, until women attained some degree of 
independence from men, they would not make good mothers or wives (VRW 
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2 5 2_ 53 )- While they remained “absolutely dependent on their husbands they 
will be cunning, mean, and selfish” (VRW 253). 

The image of women presented by Wollstonecraft was harsh, 
unflattering, and even alarming. Her arguments suggested that women were 
ill prepared for carrying out domestic duties, finding contentment in 
marriage, or leading virtuous lives. “Woman,” Wollstonecraft summarized, 
had acquired little in the way of intellectual abilities and skills and, instead, 
had acquired all the “follies and vices of civilization, and missed the useful 
fruit” (VRW 151). Throughout her analysis and vindication of women’s rights, 
Wollstonecraft emphasized the harm done to women and to society by the 
prevailing definition or view of women. This construction of women, 
Wollstonecraft continually reminded her readers, could not bring happiness 
to women or to men. Thus, the strand of argument representing “woman” 
consistently brought the reader back to the central theme, “happiness,” and 
the myriad ways the prevailing definition of women prevented them from 
achieving respect, independence, proper education, and freedom to grow. 

In her attempt to vindicate the rights of women, Wollstonecraft 
offered a strand of argument that reflected her definition of man. The 
definition of “man” that Wollstonecraft offered was as negative as that of 
“woman.” She not only challenged men in general, but she scrutinized the 
clergy, the military, and the aristocracy, offering unflattering images and 
assessments of these individuals and groups. Wollstonecraft described men 
in general as arrogant, tyrants, rakes, sensualists, lovers of power, and 
dazzlers by riches. They were a mixture of “gallantry and despotism” (VRW 
106-07) and “libertines” who took advantage of women, thinking only of 
conquest and sexual desire (VRW 147). 

Men were disrespectful and, with an “impudent dross of gallantry 
thought so manly,” men would “stare insultingly at every female” they met 
(VRW 231). Wollstonecraft argued that this “loose behaviour” illustrated 
“such habitual depravity, such weakness of mind, that it [was] vain to expect 
much public or private virtue” from men. Until men could curb their 
“sensual fondness for sex,” and their “impudence,” neither women nor men 
could treat the other with respect (VRW 231). 

Men might “boast of their triumphs over women,” Wollstonecraft 
explained, but boasting of the ability to lure a woman into sin and then to 
abandon her to “face a sneering, frowning world” was an empty triumph 
(VRW 233). Men, “who ought to have directed ... reason,” then moved on to 
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pursue “new conquests” and had done little more than engage in an act of 
betrayal (VRW 233). The remedy, Wollstonecraft argued, was that “men 
ought to maintain the women whom they have seduced.” This would not 
only “be one means of reforming female manners,” but it would put a stop to 
“an abuse that has an equally fatal effect on population and morals” (VRW 
250). But the current state of affairs dictated, Wollstonecraft concluded, that 
men in general must have their “palate tickled or they probably would sink 
into apathy” (VRW 112). 

Not only did the male character come under attack, but Wollstonecraft 
challenged the clergy, the military, and the aristocracy. Although she did not 
challenge the clergy to the degree that she had in The Rights of Men, she did 
label the clergy as indolent slugs, “relics of Popery,” and “rapacious priests of 
superstitious memory” (VRW 276). The military also came under serious 
attack. The military was full of “despots” and “idle superficial young men 
whose only occupation [was] gallantry” (VRW 97). The ill intentions of these 
men were concealed under the “gay ornamental drapery” of their uniforms, 
making them all the more dangerous to the inhabitants of the country towns 
in which they were stationed (VRW 97). Soldiers were “dead-weights of vice 
and folly.” They did not exercise their powers of reasoning but only 
submitted to the tyranny of their superiors. Subordination and despotism 
were the rule as these “subalterns” were “moved forward by command” 
(VRW 97). They scarcely knew or cared why they were ordered to do as they 
did, and the result was blind obedience, slavery, and dangerous lack of 
reasoning abilities. 

The nobility also came under harsh attack. “Vile intrigues, unnatural 
crimes, and every vice that degrades our nature” too often had been the steps 
to eminence (VRW 95). Wollstonecraft characterized the nobility as a 
“pestilential vapour” that hovered over society (VRW 96). Kings possessed 
“uncontrollable power,” yet this very power was an “insuperable bar to the 
attainment of either wisdom or virtue,” and no man could “acquire sufficient 
strength of mind” to carry out the duties of someone with such authority and 
control (VRW 96). Kings, in addition, were not educated to think or reason 
but were instructed in either “the invention of crimes, or the stupid routine 
of childish ceremonies.” The result was that neither wisdom nor virtue 
governed the nation (VRW 96). 

In attacking three of the major institutions of her day- the church, the 
military and the aristocracy -Wollstonecraft continued her challenge of male 
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superiority and her development of the theme “man.” While she offered a 
discussion of her definition and view of man in general in The Rights of 
Woman, she also questioned institutions that were male dominated and 
male governed. By extension, men in general came under scrutiny as 
Wollstonecraft challenged these authorities and illustrated the negative 
traits she saw in each of these institutions. Any “profession, in which great 
subordination of rank constitutes its power, is highly injurious to morality,” 
Wollstonecraft argued (VRW 96). Men comprised the bulk of these three 
institutions and in articulating and then questioning their superiority and 
effectiveness, Wollstonecraft was able to challenge male status in general. 

Like the theme of woman, the theme of man also led the reader back 
to the central idea, “happiness.” As Wollstonecraft illustrated the ways in 
which the tyranny of male superiority prevented individuals from achieving 
respect, independence, education, and freedom to grow, she reminded her 
readers of the connections among male superiority, oppression, and 
immorality. The theme of man, then, became directly linked to the central 
idea of happiness and was interwoven with the theme of woman. These two 
themes were not the only strands of argument to be interconnected 
throughout The Rights of Woman, however. Wollstonecraft argued for a 
third connection, the theme of love. 

The strand of argument reflecting the prevailing opinion towards love 
illustrated the ways in which love had been redefined to oppress women, to 
meet the physical and emotional needs of men, and to transform vices into 
virtues. Wollstonecraft argued that love had been reduced to the state of 
perpetual passion rather than consistent affection. Love had become a 
woman’s blind admiration for a man and suited to momentary gratification 
rather than confidence in and respect for one another (VRW 114). Love, 
which focused on pleasing the male only, had become more suited to the 
sensualist than to the long-term companion. In this state, love was but a 
fleeting shadow, unable to maintain itself for any length of time, and more 
akin to “chance and sensation” than choice and reason (VRW 1I3). 
Wollstonecraft suggested that love, defined in this way, could not be the love 
of a husband for a wife but was, rather more suited to a man and his 
mistress. 

Love had been taken over by phrases of “pumped up passion” and by 
“artful flattery and sexual compliments” that led women astray as though 
they were nothing more than puppets (VRW 193). Women’s dependence on 
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men led to a “parasitical tenacity” on the part of women, which only resulted 
in “contempt” for her by a man (VRW 153). Within a marriage, 
Wollstonecraft reasoned, love did not take the form of affection, admiration, 
and liking but, rather, resembled a relationship of dominance, deceit, and 
submission. In a marriage, love between a man and a woman had become 
the love of a master for his “trusty servant” rather than any real respect or 
friendship among individuals (VRW 159). Love, in addition, was acquired 
through “affectation” rather than honesty, and it was guided by passion 
rather than genuine respect and admiration. The results were relationships 
and marriages among men and women founded on “momentary 
gratification” rather than on “compassionate tenderness” or long-lasting 
friendship (VRW 115). Individuals, in this state of “love,” spent their lives 
moving “from one pleasure to another” and acquired neither “wisdom nor 
respectability of character” (VRW 113). 

As Wollstonecraft developed her arguments on the hazards and faults 
of the prevailing views toward love, she illustrated the various ways this 
definition of love connected with and affected women and men. Love 
continued to channel women’s energies toward subservience while it 
perpetuated men’s superiority. The result was that neither men nor women 
could reach the central goal - happiness— successfully. Both sexes were 
prevented from achieving respect by the other, both were dependent on the 
other for passion and momentary gratification, and both were blocked from 
growing together as whole and healthy individuals. As she discussed the 
prevailing definitions of love, Wollstonecraft again reminded her readers of 
the intimate link between “love” and “happiness” as well as the 
interconnections between “love,” “women,” and “men.” The theme of “virtue” 
continued this process of interconnection, as Wollstonecraft argued that the 
prevailing opinions toward virtue, or lack of it, were an inherent part of the 
oppression of women. 

Wollstonecraft argued that virtue was a necessary part of civilization 
but it had become confused with vice (VRW 91). Because of their privileged 
positions, men used their “reason” to justify women’s inferiority and to 
perpetuate their prejudices, assigning to women the very qualities they 
themselves did not want (VRW 91). Virtue in men had become power, 
ambition, and riches; virtue in women consisted of happy submission, 
dependence, and the need for protection (VRW 117). Even more absurd, 
Wollstonecraft suggested, was the belief that men were supposed to be more 
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than happy to instruct or assist these “ignorant” creatures when necessary 
(VRW 137-38). If a “virtuous” woman could not even take care of herself, 
Wollstonecraft asked, then how is she to fulfil her duties as a wife and 
mother (VRW 137). 

According to the reasoning of prominent thinkers like Rousseau, 
Gregory, or Milton, women did not even need virtue or intellectual 
capacities at all. Women always could depend on a “virtuous” man to assist 
them, relying “entirely on his understanding” for guidance (VRW 101). The 
problem, Wollstonecraft suggested, was that men (as well as women) were 
“often only overgrown children” (VRW 104). This system of virtue based on 
male guidance and female dependence was a little like the blind leading the 
blind, and “one need not come from heaven to tell us the consequence” 
(VRW 104). Women’s improper education, Wollstonecraft explained, 
prevented them from attaining virtuous habits and from exercising their own 
understanding. 

The result of man’s unrestrained privilege was that virtue had all but 
disappeared, while the vices related to “expedience” and momentary 
gratification prevented individuals from achieving any real measure of 
happiness (VRW 92). Liberty, Wollstonecraft argued, was “the mother of 
virtue” and if women remained the slave of man, then “licentiousness” and 
degradation would “spread throughout the whole aggregate of society.” Were 
women more rationally educated, ‘human virtue” and “improvement in 
knowledge” would grow and expand, and virtue would resume its rightful 
place (VRW 121-22). Wollstonecraft concluded that unless virtue of any kind, 
“be built on knowledge, it will only produce a kind of insipid decency” (VRW 
242). Society, she suggested, must be organized and based on greater 
equality for virtue to gain its proper influence on human activities. If “one- 
half of mankind be chained” to the other, morality will never gain ground, 
and both men and women will continually “undermine” virtue “through 
ignorance or pride” (VRW 252). 

As Wollstonecraft developed the theme of virtue, she linked this 
theme to her arguments for the right to happiness as well as to the damage 
done by defining women as subservient to men. She illustrated the ways in 
which virtue, as it had been constructed by male reasoning over time, 
prevented love from developing between men and women, kept women in 
positions of ignorance and dependence, and even tied men to roles of 
tyranny and power. Wollstonecraft’s two final themes, natural, and 
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education, follow this same pattern of interconnection and assist in the 
building of a complicated and tightly woven pattern of argument. 

Wollstonecraft argued that the qualities that were seen as “natural” in 
women were most definitely not their essential natures or inherent traits, as 
was generally claimed. “Natural,” she argued, was rarely defined in any 
systematic way by those who sought to label the current state of affairs as 
such; yet, it was frequently posited as a woman’s true essence (VRW m). 
Wollstonecraft argued that what was considered “natural” for women was 
their “dependence” on men and their want of protection by them (VRW 117). 
“Natural was used to describe women’s inherent fondness for dolls, dressing, 
and talking”; her “cunning” ways, her subservience “to love or lust”; and her 
desire to propagate the species (VRW 108,110,128). 

“Natural” was the belief that a woman should “gratify the appetite of 
man” and that she be “naturally a coquette” (VRW 126,128). “Natural” was a 
woman’s ability to sit for hours without activity and to be obedient and 
docile (VRW 128). “Natural” was that truth should be “hidden” from women 
and that “woman ought to be subjected [to tyranny] because she has always 
been so” (VRW 132). “Natural” was men’s power over women, that aristocracy 
should be viewed with respect, and that honour came through heredity 
(VRW 93). “Natural” was woman’s supposed inferiority to men and the 
education that trained her to “become still weaker” (VRW 127). “Natural” was 
that women ought to aspire to acquire feminine virtues “lest they should be 
hunted out of society as masculine” (VRW 119). 

Wollstonecraft identified “natural” as a term that was used by writers 
of the day quite often but never clearly defined. She challenged these claims 
of a woman’s natural inferiority, explaining that she was forever “unable to 
comprehend” what was meant by this frequently used but “indefinite term” 
(VRW 111). In Wollstonecraft’s opinion, what was seen as natural and used to 
justify women’s subservient role, the prevailing view of love, and virtuous 
qualities was an arbitrary decision made by men. She further suggested that 
the prevailing definition of what was “natural” for women, kept women in 
positions of inferiority, denied them respect and self- determination, and 
assisted in perpetuating the prevailing definitions of man, woman, love, and 
virtue. Finally, this “natural” state for women prevented her from reaching 
the ultimate goal of happiness. 

At the time of Wollstonecraft’s writing, women’s education was 
receiving more attention than it had in the past. In Wollstonecraft’s eyes, 
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however, and in the eyes of most other women, marriage offered the only 
option whereby women could attain any kind of economic security. In order 
for women to attract a husband, Wollstonecraft argued, education (or lack of 
it) kept women in a perpetual “state of childhood” so that they might appear 
innocent and thus desirable in the eyes of men ( VRW 101). According to her 
women spent the first years of their lives “acquiring a smattering of 
accomplishments” so that they might attract a husband (VRW 83). They 
should not, however, possess enough knowledge to appear as intelligent as 
him or to threaten him with her intellectual ability. If you “happen to have 
any learning,” one writer advised his audience of women, “keep it a profound 
secret, especially from the men” who would become jealous of your abilities, 
and cast a “malignant eye” your way (VRW 198). 

In fact, the education that women did receive had left them in a 
deplorable state. Wollstonecraft felt that as a result of the “education” a 
woman received, her thoughts were directed away from intelligence and 
toward physical beauty. In order to preserve a woman’s “innocence, as 
ignorance is courteously termed,” women were made to assume an “artificial 
character,” and their rational faculties were never given adequate attention 
so that they might grow and develop (VRW 131). “Women are told from their 
infancy” that cunning, softness of temper, outward obedience, and “a 
scrupulous attention to a puerile kind of property, will obtain for them the 
protection of man; and should they be beautiful, everything else is needless, 
for at least twenty years of their lives” (VRW 100). The result was that the 
instruction women had received rendered them “insignificant objects of 
desire—mere propagators of fools!” (VRW 83). 

Wollstonecraft built her argument on the underlying principle that if a 
woman was not prepared by education to become the “companion of man,” 
she would stop the progress of knowledge and virtue completely (VRW 86). 
Truth, acquired through an appropriate education, must be available to all, 
otherwise women’s contributions and cooperation would be lost to society. 
In expressing their thoughts on the proper role for women, current writers 
had rendered women more artificial and weak in character than they 
otherwise would have been. Consequently, women had become “useless 
members of society” (VRW 103). “How grossly do they insult us,” 
Wollstonecraft exclaimed “who thus advise us only to render ourselves 
gentle, domestic brutes!” (VRW 101). 
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The small amount of education a woman received focussed exclusively 
on beauty and the attainment of “infantine airs” that excited desire in the 
male, and the result was tragic (VRW 84). Education taught women to 
ignore their physical health and to contribute to its decline by a lack of 
physical activity. At the close of such an education, a woman could only 
survive and secure her place in society through marriage. What was to 
happen to a woman, Wollstonecraft asked, who, married with children, 
suffered the misfortune of losing her husband? Taught to depend on the 
mate for survival and not on her own resources, the woman either “falls an 
easy prey to some mean fortune- hunter, who defrauds her children of their 
paternal inheritance, and renders her miserable,” or she was left alone to 
attempt to raise and educate her children on her own, a task she was not 
prepared to carry out (VRW 136). “Surely,” she suggested, “these weak beings 
are only fit for a seraglio!” Given her state of intellectual “innocence,” how 
could a woman be expected to govern a family with judgment or take care of 
“the poor babes” she brings into the world? (VRW 83) 

Wollstonecraft asked, “[who] made man the exclusive judge if woman 
partake with him of the gift of reason” (VRW 87). In her opinion, God had 
provided all humans with the ability to reason, and women were a part of 
this definition of human. If her readers were to allow women “to have souls,” 
then “if men eat the tree of knowledge, women will come in for a taste” as 
well (VRW 100,101, 147). Each individual must have the right to exercise her 
or his own abilities without unnecessary and harmful limitations placed 
upon them. Humans arrived at a state of virtue through the use of reason. 
Extending Rousseau’s opinion of men to women, Wollstonecraft suggested 
that “it is a farce to call any being virtuous whose virtues do not result from 
the exercise of its own reason” (VRW 103). 

Wollstonecraft felt that the result of a lack of appropriate education for 
women was despotism and tyranny and that there was tremendous potential 
in reversing this condition. “Strengthen the female mind by enlarging it, and 
there will be an end to blind obedience”(V 7 ?W 83) and to the tyranny of 
power, Wollstonecraft argued. According to her, women’s education held the 
potential to advance the principles of morality and to encourage women to 
become more “masculine” in their reasoning. Women then could become 
more “respectable” and move from Milton’s state of “perfect beauty” to 
become “well-stored” minds that could “support a single life with dignity” or 
“govern a family with judgement” (VRW 101,117). 
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Education, rather than rendering women “romantic,” “inconstant,” or 
“vain and mean,” ( VRW 169) could teach women to think and reason more 
comprehensively. The effects of an alternative form of education, 
Wollstonecraft argued, would be astounding: “It is plain from the history of 
all nations, that women cannot be confined to merely domestic pursuits, for 
they will not fulfil family duties, unless their minds take a wider range” 
(VRW 292). While women are kept in ignorance, “they become in the same 
proportion the slaves of pleasure as they are the slaves of man” (VRW 294). 
Wollstonecraft wrote, offer women an adequate education, and they “will 
quickly become wise and virtuous, as men become more so, for the 
improvement must be mutual” (VRW 296). Offer women an education that 
opens their minds to “political and moral” subjects, and they will be more 
attentive to their domestic duties (VRW 288). The proper education would 
not “unsex” women, as was the popular belief but, rather would dignify 
women with “beauty and true grace” (VRW 290). Wollstonecraft felt that if 
women are kept in a state of submission and ignorance, “the virtue of man 
will be worm-eaten by the insect whom he keeps under his feet” (VRW 296). 

Tying each of these six themes to the central theme of happiness, 
Wollstonecraft constructed an argument in which each idea was closely 
linked to the others. Education affected the definition of woman, the 
relationships between men and women, and the images and ideals of virtue. 
The prevailing notions of women’s “natural” qualities, in addition, served as 
the foundation for a woman’s education. Each of the themes Wollstonecraft 
developed had a direct influence on her other strands of argument, and each 
was linked to the organizing principle of happiness. 

Women’s education, as it was constructed in Wollstonecraft’s era and 
in her arguments, prevented both men and women from living happy, 
productive, and creative lives. The result was that, throughout her analysis 
and discussion of woman, man, love, virtue, natural, and education, the 
reader must return time and again to the question of an individual’s right to 
happiness and the barriers society had placed in front of this right. 
Wollstonecraft, thus, brings out a cause-and-effect relationship between the 
prevailing definition of each of the six themes and its connection to the right 
of happiness granted to individuals by God. 

Thus, arguing for the vindication of the rights of women, 
Wollstonecraft challenged the conventionally accepted role of women in 
society and put forward her own vision of a healthy social order. 
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Chapter - V 


Maria: or the Wrongs of Woman 

Maria: or, The Wrongs of Woman is Wollstonecraft’s unfinished novel 
sequel to her revolutionary political treatise A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman. At the end of The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft had promised 
her readers a second part to the work. Rather than giving them another 
philosophical treatise, however, she offered them a novel tinged with 
autobiography, appropriately titled The Wrongs of Woman. In her “Preface,” 
she writes that the novel should be considered the story of a “woman” and 
not the story of an “individual” (Kelly 73). Wollstonecraft attempts to detail, 
as the scholar Anne K. Mellor has phrased it, “the wrongs done to women 
and the wrongs done by women” (415). 

The wrongs done to women include stifling and sexually repressed 
marriages, which Wollstonecraft describes using language of slavery, while 
the wrongs done by women include a false sense of self-worth generated 
through the language of sensibility. Unlike Wollstonecraft’s first novel, 
Mary: A Fiction (1788), The Wrongs of Woman offers solution to these 
problems, namely an empowering female sexuality, a purpose-filled maternal 
role, and the possibility of a feminism that crosses class boundaries. 

In metaphors carried over from The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft 
describes marriage as a prison and women as slaves within it, in The Wrongs 
of Woman. In the first chapter Maria laments “[is] not the world a vast 
prison, and women born slaves?” (WW 64), and later she makes a politically- 
charged allusion to the French prison, the Bastille: “marriage had bastilled 
me for life”(WW 92). Moreover, Maria’s body is bought and sold like a 
slave’s: she is worth £5,000 on the open marriage market and her new 
husband attempts to sell her into prostitution. 

Commenting on her condition, Maria states: “a wife being as much a 
man’s property as his horse, or his ass, she has nothing she can call her own” 
(WW 99). In The Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft had used the metaphor 
of slavery not only to describe the horrors of marriage as it currently existed 
but also to offer a juxtaposition to the possibility of a new kind of marriage, 
one which assumed quality between affectionate and rational partners 
(Mellor 419). In The Wrong of Woman, this option is never presented; 
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instead, the reader is shown a series of disastrous marriages in which women 
are abused, robbed, and abandoned (Mellor 419). 

Published posthumously in 1798 by Wollstonecraft’s husband, William 
Godwin, The Wrongs of Woman, is often considered her most radical work. 
Wollstonecraft creates a character, Maria (the name links her both to, a 
character in her first novel, Mary and to Wollstonecraft herself) whose 
sexuality is more overtly represented as compared to her sensibility. 

Wollstonecraft had begun to explore in The Rights of Woman, 
sensibility allied with sexuality in the context of motherhood. According to 
Ralph Wardle, The Wrongs of Woman is often regarded as a fictionalized 
popularization of The Rights of Woman. It is considered as an extension of 
Wollstonecraft’s feminist arguments in The Rights of Woman. The novel 
may also be viewed as an “autobiography” of Mary Wollstonecraft ( Biography 

13) • 

Wollstonecraft’s novel revolves around the story of a woman 
imprisoned in an insane asylum by her husband. It “focuses on the societal 
rather than the individual wrongs of woman”(Wardle Biography 12). The 
novel also criticizes what Wollstonecraft viewed as the patriarchal 
institution of marriage in eighteenth-century Britain and the legal system. 
However, the heroine’s inability to relinquish her romantic fantasies also 
indicts women for wallowing in a false and damaging sentimentalism. The 
novel excels the celebration of female sexuality and cross-class identification 
between women. Providing an insight into the working of Wollstonecraft’s 
mind during the writing of this novel, Godwin writes in his Memoirs of 
Wollstonecraft’s life: 

... She was sensible how arduous a task it is to produce a truly 
excellent novel; and she roused her faculties to grapple with it. 
All her other works were produced with a rapidity, that did not 
give her powers time fully to expand. But this was written slowly 
and with mature consideration. She began it in several forms, 
which she successively rejected, after they were considerably 
advance .... She wrote many parts of the work again and again, 
when she had finished what she intended for the first part, she 
felt herself more urgently stimulated to revise and improve what 
she had written, than to proceed, with constancy of application, 
in the parts that were to follow. (111) 
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The Wrongs of Woman begins with Maria’s, the protagonist, unjust 
imprisonment by her husband, George Venables. George has not only 
condemned Maria to live in an insane asylum, but he has also taken their 
child away from her. Separated from her infant daughter and imprisoned in a 
madhouse by the licentious and profligate husband, the despondent Maria 
fluctuates between “the moping melancholy of indolence” and “the restless 
activity of a disturbed imagination” (WW 79). While in asylum, she manages 
to befriend one of her attendants, Jemima. Jemima is an impoverished, lower 
class woman who somehow comes to realise that Maria is not mad and 
agrees to bring her a few books. The books “were soon devoured, by one who 
had no other resource to escape from sorrow,” and Maria then turns to 
writing down her experiences, in order that they “might perhaps instruct her 
daughter, and shield her from the misery, the tyranny, her mother knew not 
how to avoid” (WW 82). 

Jemima also tells her life story to Maria and Darnford (who is another 
prisoner in the asylum) explaining that she was born a bastard. Jemima’s 
mother died while she was still an infant, making her already precarious 
social position worse. She was, therefore, forced to become a servant in her 
father’s house and later became an apprentice to a master who beat her, 
starved her, and raped her. When the man’s wife discovered that Jemima was 
pregnant with his child, she is thrown out of the house. Unable to support 
herself, she aborts her child and becomes a prostitute. After the death of the 
gentleman keeping her, she becomes an attendant at the asylum where 
Maria is imprisoned. 

Maria relates her own life story in a narrative, she has written for her 
daughter. She explains how her mother and father loved their eldest son, 
Robert, more than their other children and how the other children felt 
deprived. To escape her unhappy home, Maria would often visit the home of 
a neighbour and there she falls in love with his son, George Venables. 
Venables presented himself to everyone as a respectable and honourable 
young man, while in actuality, he was a libertine. Maria’s family life becomes 
untenable when her mother dies and her father takes the housekeeper as his 
mistress. A rich uncle, who was fond of Maria, unaware of Venables true 
character, arranges her marriage and gives her a dowry of five thousand 
Pounds. 

Soon Maria becomes aware of her husband’s true character. At first 
she tries to ignore him by cultivating a greater appreciation for literature and 
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the arts, but he becomes increasingly dissolute. His whoring and gambling 
soon bankrupt the couple. To complicate matters further, Maria becomes 
pregnant after unwanted sexual encounters with her husband. 

Maria’s uncle who is leaving for the continent, tells her that women 
have the right to separate from their husbands. Encouraged by this 
information, Maria tries to leave her husband after he sells her off to one of 
his friends, a Mr. S-. She initially escapes and manages to live in several 
different locations, often with other women who have also been wronged by 
their husbands, but he always finds her. When she tries to leave England 
with her newborn child and the fortune her now deceased uncle has left 
them, her husband seizes the child and Maria finally lands up in the asylum. 

Apart from instructing her daughter, Maria’s purpose in writing is to 
pour out the sorrows of her heart. However, the process of writing fails to 
eliminate Maria’s depression, which Jemima than tries to alleviate through “a 
fresh parcel of books” borrowed from another prisoner (WW 68). From the 
first moment, Maria endows these texts with emotions: “she turned over the 
leaves with awe, as if they become sacred from passing through the hands of 
an unfortunate being, oppressed by a similar fate” (WW 85). Initially, the 
books themselves bring pleasure; she terms “Dryden’s Fables, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, with several modern productions ... a mine of treasure” (WW 
85). Soon, however, her attention turns from the texts themselves to the 
marginal notes penned by the unhappy prisoner. These notes, in which 
Maria finds “a generous degree of warmth” as well as remarks “perfectly in 
unison” with her own mode to thinking (WW 85-86), serve as an index to 
the prisoner’s level of refinement and sensibility. He, thus, becomes a safe 
outlet for her own desires, which are both sparked by and channelled into 
the texts he provides. Maria falls in love with this prisoner, Henry Darnford, 
through his words. In her state of isolation and despair, Darnford’s words 
provide her the hope of escape, first emotional, and then physical. 

Another book that catches Maria’s attention is Dryden’s story of 
Guiscard and Sigismonda (WW 86). Sigismonda defies the dictates of her 
father by choosing for herself a man to whom she is attracted, although he is 
below her in social class. Maria uses this story, as she will later employ 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise, to embellish her own romantic longings; indeed 
the parallels between Sigismonda’s story and Maria's own predicament are 
striking. Both are in captivity, Sigismonda in her father’s palace and Maria in 
the madhouse, “the mansion of despair” (WW 75). Sigismonda's tyrannical 
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father, who nevertheless loves her deeply, corresponds both to Maria's 
father, a retired ship’s captain who exercised paternal authority by treating 
his family like his crew, and to her uncle, who, despite misanthropic 
tendencies, provides his niece with instruction, protection, and even money. 
Moreover, both women are attractive, and intelligent. Maria finds an 
emotional outlet in the Dryden fable at the point where she has yet to see or 
meet with the man whom she has assembled her romantic web. Dryden's 
rendering of the meeting between the two lovers thus provides Maria both 
with a representation of love triumphing against adversity, and with an 
explicit sexual encounter that she can enjoy vicariously. 

Although The Wrongs of Woman remained unfinished, the unhappy 
outcome of Dryden's fable suggests at least one aspect of Maria’s life, once 
she has escaped from prison and has been united with her fellow prisoner, 
who subsequently becomes her lover. Sigismond’s final speech to her father 
argues for a woman’s ability, or more strongly, her right, to express and 
satisfy her sexual and emotional desire with the mate of her choice. Likewise 
after her escape, Maria chooses not to hide her relationship with Darnford 
but to live openly with him, thereby inciting the opprobrium of those 
“honourable women” who carry on their own affairs under the cover of 
marriage. She is soon brought to court on charges of adultery and must 
speak before the judge as Sigismonda did before her father. 

In a paper, which she expressly desired might be read in court, Maria 
exposes the sexual double standard, giving repeated evidence of her 
husband's own adulterous behavior and his abusive actions towards her. 
Building up a case on these arguments, she asks for a divorce from her 
husband. The judge, as expected, defeats her claim, challenging the feelings 
upon which she based her sense of ethical selfhood: “What virtuous woman 
thought of her feelings?- It was her duty to love and obey the man chosen by 
her parents and relations, who were qualified by their experience to judge 
better for her, than she could for herself’ (WW 199). Thus, he grants that 
while the “restrictions” that act to maintain “the sanctity of marriage ... 
might bear a little hard on a few, very few individuals, it was evidently for the 
good of the whole” (WW 199). 

Maria's feelings have no place in a legal system that classifies a wife as 
her husband's property. Wollstonecraft's criticism of marriage, as an 
institution she shunned for most of her life and whose scandalous 
vicissitudes she chronicled in her work, is directly related to her ambivalent 
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feelings about sentimental fiction. In a social system in which women's 
sexual desire must be subsumed into a marriage contract that treats women 
solely as property, the desire that is stimulated by reading can become an 
important instrument of female liberation. Yet by acting as a way to 
sublimate the “desire that can remain unfulfilled within marriage, 
sentimental literature can act to reinforce rather than to challenge the 
institution” (Poovey 101-02). Thus, while Maria might be cognizant of her 
own imaginative and creative processes, of the “fancy, treacherous fancy 
[that] began to sketch a character, congenial with her own, from the ... 
shadowy outlines”(WW 56) of Darnford's words, she is nonetheless 
imprisoned by them. 

The notes scribbled by Darnford in the books, make Maria more and 
more curious about him. As she begins to become obsessive about this, yet 
unseen man, and to grill her keeper for details of his person and his sanity, 
her thoughts explicitly parallel Wollstonecraft's earlier pronouncement in 
The Rights of Woman that women fall in love (usually with the wrong men) 
because they have nothing else with which to occupy themselves. Maria 
“reflects, as an excuse to herself, on the little objects which attract attention 
when there is nothing to divert the mind; and how difficult it was for women 
to avoid growing romantic, who have no active duties or pursuits” (WW 87). 

Soon afterwards, Jemima brings her Rousseau's epistolary novel La 
Nouvelle Heloise, which she reads “with her eyes and her heart” (WW 88). 
Wollstonecraft's own novel focuses most explicitly on the character of “Saint 
Preux,” who conceives of himself as a more passionate and sensible version 
of Abelard (Book I, letter 24), as Maria endows the prisoner “with all of St. 
Preux’s sentiments and feelings, culled to gratify her own” (WW 89). Maria 
projects an ideal male character, gleaned from her reading of sentimental 
fiction, onto the warm body of the prisoner she has yet to meet in the flesh. 
Her literary imagination overshadows, indeed often precludes, her 
engagement with the world. 

In a telling incident, Maria falls asleep over Rousseau's novel and just 
misses catching a glimpse of the prisoner as he walks outside her window, 
“Five minutes sooner, and she should have seen his face, and been out of 
suspense-was ever anything so unlucky!” (WW 89). To assuage her 
disappointment, “she flew to Rousseau, as her only refuge from the idea of 
him, who might prove a friend, could she but find a way to interest him in 
her fate” (WW 89). 
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While fiction can provide Maria with an outlet for her emotions, it 
also fosters a dangerous process of imaginative projection. Maria fails to 
perceive that her romantic “reading” of Darnford is directly parallel to the 
process whereby she “invested” her previous “hero”- the mercenary and 
vicious George Venables, who would soon become her husband- “with more 
than mortal beauty” (WW 135). Thus, while Maria's retrospective account of 
her life can cogently analyze the dangerous workings of her imagination, in 
her relationship with Darnford she seems blissfully ignorant, an ignorance 
that hardly bodes well for her future happiness. Indeed, in most of the 
fragmentary “hints” for the novel's ending, Darnford does indeed become a 
villain, thus reprising the situation with her husband. 

While Wollstonecraft's text makes no mention of Rousseau's heroine 
(Julie), “new Eloisa,” is in some ways even more important to 
Wollstonecraft's novel than Julie's lover, Saint Preux. Just as Rousseau 
rewrites the story of Eloisa and Abelard by creating in Saint Preux a hero 
who, like his lover, has a heart “formed for love,” so too does Wollstonecraft 
rewrite Rousseau's character Julie in her The Wrongs of Woman, by creating 
a protagonist who does not have to renounce sexual desire in order to 
achieve a sense of self. 

While Wollstonecraft retains Rousseau's emphasis on the maternal as 
a prime locus for female subjectivity, she discards the heroine's necessary 
subjection to masculine authority. In Rousseau's novel, Julie relinquishes the 
impassioned lover whom her father will not approve and, as penance for her 
“sin,” marries and bears two sons to a “rational” man old enough to be her 
father; indeed Monsieur de Wolmar controls her existence quite as 
effectively as her father earlier had done. Maria, by contrast, pleads 
eloquently for the right to express and experience the full range of 
emotional, intellectual, and sexual satisfaction with the man she chooses, 
but recognizes that in her fallen world such satisfactions might be 
impossible to achieve. Like Rousseau's heroine, then, Maria turns to 
motherhood for her most powerful source of fulfillment, but for different 
reasons. 

Julie chooses motherhood to prevent herself from succumbing to a 
renewed passion for her lover, and her death seals her position as the dutiful 
daughter, virtuous wife, and (literally) self-sacrificing mother. She remains 
firmly entrenched in the patriarchal order that necessitated the death of 
both her desire and her physical body. Maria, on the other hand, chooses 
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motherhood as the most effective way to overturn that order. In the name of 
her daughter, she can analyze, and thus refine, the sensibility that damages 
her own life. 

As Maria’s history is related retrospectively, so that the actual narrative 
commences not with her childhood but with her imprisonment, Maria’s 
feelings and actions are determined less by her experience of having been 
mothered than by her situation as a mother. While Maria’s own mother had 
been in no way exemplary, Maria later describes her as having “an indolence 
of character, which prevented her from paying much attention to [her] 
education” (WW 126), everything that Maria does while in the madhouse, 
including her reading and her “fanciful” love for Danford, is presented in the 
context of frustrated maternal feelings for her daughter. 

The daughter who has, it seems, been literally ripped from her breast 
by her venal husband, Venables: “Her infant’s image was continually floating 
on Maria’s sight, ... and [she] felt the little twinkling fingers on her burning 
bosom - a bosom bursting with the nutriment for which this cherished child 
might now be pining in vain” (WW 75). Whereas Maria realizes that another 
woman could certainly provide her child with milk - indeed the upper and 
middle-class women of Wollstonecraft’s day commonly employed wet 
nurses - she questions “who would watch her with a mother’s tenderness, a 
mother’s self-denial?” (WW 75). Moreover, Maria wins the sympathy and aid 
of Jemima by expressing her grief at having been separated from her 
daughter. Jemima can relate to her grief because she herself ascribes her 
personal miseries to the loss, in infancy, of her own mother: 

Now I look back, I cannot help attributing the greater part of my 
misery, to the misfortune of having been thrown into the world 
without the grand support of life - a mother’s affection. I had no 
one to love me; or to make me respected, to enable me to require 
respect. I was an egg dropped on the sand; a pauper by nature, 
hunted from family to family, who belonged to nobody - and 
nobody cared for me. I was despised from my birth, and denied 
the chance of obtaining a footing for myself in society. Yes; I had 
not even the chance of being considered as a fellow creature.... 
(WW ro6) 

Maria, in requesting Jemima to search for her child, again stresses her 
own capacity as instructor: “Let me but give her an education - let me but 
prepare her body and mind to encounter the ills which await her sex” (WW 
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121). Maria’s desperate wish “to instruct her daughter, and shield her from 
the misery, the tyranny, her mother knew not how to avoid” (WW 82) 
precipitates what is arguably her most important act-composing the 
‘Memoir’ that occupies half of the unfinished novel. Thus while on the one 
hand, Maria “lamented” that her child “was a daughter, and anticipated the 
aggravated ills of life that her sex rendered almost inevitable” (WW 75-76), it 
is precisely her understanding of those ills, particularly as experienced in her 
own life, that demands and vindicates her active role as her daughter’s 
educator. 

The first person voice Maria assumes in her ‘Memoirs’ is that of “a 
mother schooled in misery,” a misery that, common to all women, inspires 
her to “break through all restraint” and “voluntarily brave censure” in order 
to provide for her daughter’s “happiness” (WW 124). Although Maria does 
indeed brave censure to escape the husband whose vicious behaviour she 
believes will prevent her from performing her maternal duties, her 
attempted flight to Italy results only in capture, imprisonment, and loss of 
the child she had tried to safeguard. From prison, however, she endeavours 
to protect her daughter in a different way, by writing a narrative that will 
provide her with “the instruction, the counsel, that is meant rather to 
exercise than influence [her] mind” (WW 124). By teaching her daughter, 
and by extension, all female readers, actively to consider, rather than 
passively to absorb, the text of her own life, Maria can endow her with a 
“grand principle of action” (WW 124) that will empower her to experience 
the pleasures of sensibility without falling prey to them. 

It is only after Jemima has returned from her search to inform Maria 
that her child is indeed dead does Maria turn the ‘Memoirs’ over to 
Darnford. He is given the text in place of her daughter, just as her romantic 
longings for him are in part a displacement of the maternal duties she has 
been prevented from fulfilling. Yet as Maria's (as well as Wollstonecraft’s) 
extradiegetical readers, we can become that daughter as we read over his 
shoulder. 

Following Maria's instruction, although not her example, we can read 
her history. The excessive sensibility that Maria, like Mary before her, 
develops in childhood as an escape from, and compensation for, paternal 
tyranny and maternal neglect propels her towards early marriage with a man 
whose vices she is incapable of discerning. It is only after marriage that she 
realises that her considerable talents are wasted upon one to whom, she 
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could be neither “friend [n]or confidant” (WW 145). 

The “self-denial” that Maria must subsequently practice is not merely a 
repression but rather an acknowledgment of her sexual desire. Unlike her 
husband, whose neglect of a child he had fathered by a maid-servant 
demonstrates that “the heart of a libertine is dead to all natural affection; 
and ... that the being who has appeared all tenderness, to gratify a selfish 
passion, is as regardless of the innocent fruit of it, as of the object, when the 
fit is over” (WW 149), Maria refuses to separate the principles of pleasure and 
procreation. Thus she terms the sexual act that resulted in the conception of 
her daughter a “cruel act of self denial, when I wished the earth to open up 
and swallow me” (WW 153); she denies not sexual pleasure itself, but her 
repugnance vis-a-vis sex without love. 

It seems no accident, then, that in one of the existing versions of the 
novel’s ending, Maria is saved from a self-imposed death by jemima's 
discovery of the daughter both had believed dead. While the ending might 
appear highly “sentimental,” it seems also in keeping with Wollstonecraft's 
emphasis throughout her work upon the regenerative powers associated 
with women’s maternal role. For Wollstonecraft, such active love has the 
potential to challenge, and even to eliminate, the passive response to 
masculine desire promoted by the excessive cultivation of feminine 
sensibility. 

The novel uses the common narrative device of inset tales which 
correct and broaden the heroine’s and the reader’s vision and which reflect 
on each other in illuminating ways. In narrating his tale, Darnford, for 
example, blunders when bragging confessing, “I was taught to love by a 
creature I am ashamed to mention; and the other women with whom I 
afterwards became intimate, were of a class of which you can have no 
knowledge” (WW 100-01). Had Darnford paid attention to Maria's 'Memoirs’, 
which we know he has read, he would have learned as we have that he is 
quite wrong on this score. Of course, Maria does know this “class” of 
“creature” - first as the “wantons of the lowest class” whose “vulgar, indecent 
mirth” roused the “sluggish spirits” (WW 139) of her husband. 

Further, Jemima's story gives us a truer view about being, precisely, 
such a “creature.” Challenging tales about prostitutes as Maria, Venables, 
and Darnford have told them, Jemima's experience exposes the truths 
concealed by ideologically loaded assumptions about and practices of female 
propriety and respectability. Jemima’s experience shows that prostitutes 
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neither enjoy their work, nor pine for their heartless seducers, but are, like 
wives, an exploited class, despising the men on whom they are dependent. 
Similarly, when Maria herself heaps scorn upon “the savage female,” the 
“hag” (WW r2r) who takes over when Jemima temporarily leaves the asylum, 
we can see - even if Maria yet cannot - that this woman may simply be 
another Jemima. The only difference between the two being that this women 
has not yet been reached by human affection, and that Maria's harsh epithets 
withhold them from emancipatory fellowship. 

As mothers and as daughters, Maria and Jemima share a blighted story, 
and their bond is based on kindred warmth which they associate with 
motherhood. Representing romantic love as warped beyond the possibility of 
correction, The Wrongs of Woman locates the “humanizing affections” in 
maternal nurturance instead. Permeated with images of nursing, the novel 
feminizes the imagery of natural blossoming. In the novel, this sort of 
revolution is in turn linked to the redemptive emergence of the mother- 
daughter relation: “The spring was melting into summer, and you, my little 
companion, began to smile - that smile made hope bud out afresh, assuring 
me the world was not a desert” (WW 167). 

Jemima and Maria repair their injuries in their relation to one another 
and in their joint relation to Maria's daughter. Maria first dreams about 
Darnford partly because she wants her daughter to have “a father whom her 
mother could respect and love” (WW 97). But as this fantasy of domesticity 
vanishes, Maria turns to Jemima not to take the father's place but rather to 
double in the mother's: “I will teach her to consider you as a second mother” 
(WW 120). Allured by this promise, Jemima persuades Maria to leave the 
madhouse prison with her because of the primary affective duty they owe 
each other. “[On] you it depends to reconcile me to the human race” (WW 
174), Jemima tells Maria, as if the offer of co-mothering were a marriage vow 
binding even when they believe “their” daughter is dead. The household they 
set up is, as Gary Kelly has so aptly put it, “prefigurative” (21) of a feminist 
solidarity it would take later generations to realize fully. 

Towards the end, when Maria is in agony, Jemima reappears with the 
lost daughter, whom she has tutored to say the magic word, “mamma!” (WW 
203). The word gives Maria something to live for beyond the romantic plot 
which has been inscribed for her. The daughter’s word “mamma” gives 
Jemima, her “second mother,” something to live for too, an arena for kindred 
affection not determined by biological kinship. 
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The Wrongs of Women, however, does not tell the story fully and is in 
fragments. The dissolution of Maria's relation with Darnford is hardly 
depicted at all, and her eventual independence does not appear to be 
voluntary. Still, as Janet Todd rightly describes it, Maria's history is thus 
marked by two movements, “one circular and repetitive, and the other linear 
and developmental. The circular binds her to male relationships ... the linear 
tends towards freedom and maturity” ( Anthology 23). To the extent that 
freedom is achieved at all in this fractured and unfinished work, it is in the 
cooperative and mutually respecting partnership that Jemima and Maria 
seem to be on the verge of achieving. Wollstonecraft, thus, endeavours to 
formulate a new kind of friendship in The Wrongs of Woman: motherhood 
and sisterhood. 

The Wrongs of Woman usually uses third-person narration, although 
larger sections of Maria’s and Jemima’s tales are in first person. The narrator 
often relates Maria’s feelings to the reader through the new technique of free 
indirect discourse, which blurs the line between the third person narrator 
and the first person dialogue of a text. Wollstonecraft juxtaposes the events 
of the novel with both Maria’s own retelling of them and her innermost 
feelings. The first person stories allow Maria and Jemima to address each 
other as equals; their stories of suffering, while still allowing each character 
to retain an individualized sense of self, are a levelling and binding force 
between the two. 

The novel is what in the late eighteenth century was called a Jacobin 
novel, a philosophical novel that advocated the ideals of the French 
Revolution. Wollstonecraft’s novel argues along with others, such as Mary 
Hays’s Memoirs of Emma Courtney (1796), that women are the victims of 
constant and systemic injustice. Wollstonecraft uses the philosophical 
dialogues in her novel to demonstrate women’s powerlessness. 

Like other Jacobin novels, The Wrongs of Woman relies on a web of 
suggestive character names to convey its message. Jemima is the name for 
Job’s daughter; Henry Darnford’s name resembles that of Henry Darnley, the 
husband of Mary, Queen of Scots; and George Venables shares a name with 
the notorious womanizer George, Prince of Wales. Wollstonecraft added to 
the reality of her philosophical text by quoting from familiar literature, such 
as Shakespeare, alluding to important historical events, and referencing 
relevant facts. The Wrongs of Woman comments on the state of women in 
society by rewriting earlier texts with a feminist slant, such as Henry 
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Fielding’s Tom Jones. Fielding’s Mrs. Fitzpatrick becomes Wollstonecraft’s 
Maria. These rhetorical strategies made the philosophical elements of the 
novel more palatable to the public (S. Taylor no). 

Further, autobiography was common in Jacobin novels. As Kelly 
explains, “Philosophical novels were expected to be autobiographical; 
audiences believed that the philosophizing novelists would draw on their 
own experiences in order to illustrate their abstract principles” (208). Thus, 
like Wollstonecraft’s first novel, Mary: A Fiction, The Wrongs of Woman is 
highly autobiographical; the two novels even repeat many of the same 
biographical details. After being abandoned by her lover and the father of 
her child, Gilbert Imlay (the model for Darnford), Wollstonecraft attempted 
to commit suicide. Her despair over these events is written into the book as 
well as many other experiences from the mid-i790S. Moreover, Maria 
Venables’s family history shows clear similarities to Wollstonecraft’s own. 
Like Maria, Wollstonecraft had a mother who favoured an elder brother and 
she also devotedly cared for that mother during her dying days, only to be 
pushed away during the final moments of her life. Wollstonecraft also 
looked after her sisters like Maria does, albeit without the help of a wealthy 
uncle. Perhaps most strikingly, Wollstonecraft’s sister Eliza left her husband, 
at Wollstonecraft’s prodding, much as Maria leaves hers. 

Although The Wrongs of Woman had a “reasonable wide audience” 
when it was published, it “was received by critics with almost universal 
disfavour” (Wardle Biography 316). This was in large part because the 
simultaneous release of Godwin’s Memoirs of the Author of A Vindication of 
the Rights of Woman revealed Wollstonecraft’s illegitimate child and her 
love affairs. Most reviewers and readers transferred the unconventional and 
unorthodox life Wollstonecraft herself had lived onto Maria and much that 
Maria had said and done onto Wollstonecraft, thereby realizing 
Wollstonecraft’s fears that her books would be read only as a mirror of her 
life. The eighteenth-century moralist Hannah More, for example, called The 
Wrongs of Woman a “vindication of adultery” (qtd. in S. Taylor 246). 

Sapiro aptly comments that many critics and even personal 
acquaintances failed to grasp Wollstonecraft’s fundamental point, that 
Maria’s “wrongs” are political, not personal (274). She wrote to one friend 
who had criticized it: 

I am vexed and surprised at your not thinking the situation of 
Maria sufficiently important, and can only account for this want 
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of- shall I say it? delicacy of feeling, by recollecting that you are a 
man ... For my part I can’t suppose any situation more distressing 
than for a woman of sensibility with an improving mind to be 
bound, to such a man as I have described, for life- obliged to 
renounce all the humanizing affections, and avoid cultivating her 
taste lest her perception of grace, and refinement of sentiment 
should sharpen to agony the pangs of disappointment. (Todd 
Anthology 412) 

While Wollstonecraft’s arguments in The Wrongs of Woman may 
appear commonplace in today’s world, they were breathtakingly audacious 
during the late eighteenth century: “Wollstonecraft’s final novel made 
explosively plain what the Rights of Woman had only partially intimated: 
that woman’s entitlements - as citizens, mothers, and sexual beings -is 
incompatible within a patriarchal marriage system” (S. Taylor 235-36). 

However, while The Wrongs of Woman is now read as the progenitor 
of many feminist texts and the inspiration for many feminist arguments and 
rhetorical styles (e.g., the personal confession), Wollstonecraft herself was 
not part of a feminist movement nor did she ever argue for one. 
Wollstonecraft’s novel may not be a masterpiece in the old-fashioned, 
traditional sense, yet it is a brave attempt. Innovative in its method and 
subject, the novel is written either about or for those “who will dare to 
advance before the improvement of the age” (WW 83). 
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Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion of the selected works of Wollstonecraft 
reflects an intrinsic linkage between her writing and the contemporary 
socio-historic conditions. We find that Wollstonecraft’s early life, her 
experiences and the socio- historic conditions are directly relevant to the 
subject, mood and arguments expressed in her writings. Her early life 
predisposed her to find the radical politics of 1780s and 1790s appealing. She 
was a witness to various social revolutions like The Enlightenment Thought 
and the French Revolution. The Revolution was welcomed by many radicals 
throughout Europe. The new Republic’s principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity were seen as opening a new chapter in the protest against 
aristocracy and in favour of a democratic society. In this age of ferment, 
Wollstonecraft also joined in the struggle in favour of the liberal doctrine of 
inalienable human rights. Her works are both a sustained argument for the 
emancipation of men and women as well as an attack on the prevailing social 
and economic system. 

The five works under study clearly depict Wollstonecraft as a social 
critic arguing in favour of liberty and equality for both men and women. 
Wollstonecraft’s first treatise, Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, a 
conduct book, offered advice on female education. It was an attempt to 
illustrate the negative effects of the system of instruction available to young 
girls in the eighteenth century. Here Wollstonecraft identified the gaps that 
existed in the educational program for women and named the inaccuracies 
of women’s education and the demoralizing effects of that system. Thoughts 
makes it clear that she (Wollstonecraft) borrowed ideas, quotes and topics 
from other credible writers of her time and relied on her own personal 
experience as a source of knowledge. In Thoughts Wollstonecraft’s ideas for 
the education of young women were not so different from those that other 
radical thinkers of her era had suggested for young men. Wollstonecraft’s 
ideas regarding numerous subjects can be found in the educational theories 
of John Locke, David Fordyce, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

In Thoughts, Wollstonecraft extended these theories to encompass her 
program of education for girls. Throughout the book, she (Wollstonecraft) 
has offered her own experiences as a woman, teacher and a companion as 
proof of the need for educational reform. She used her first hand experiences 
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of life and constructed her argument. She began to sketch the path to a 
greater equality for women by challenging the prevailing forms of reasoning 
of her era. Wollstonecraft identified what actually occurred in the realm of 
women’s education and upbringing and compared that with what she 
thought should exist. She suggested that a girl’s education was a priority and 
only then the nation could grow. 

Extending the same line of action as in her first work, Wollstonecraft 
wrote a book of children’s stories titled Original Stories from Real Life. This 
book was a commissioned piece of work, consciously modelled along the 
lines of Sarah Trimmer’s Fabulous Histories or Thomas Day’s Sandford and 
Merton, which in the market were the best sellers of the day. 

Wollstonecraft’s views in Original Stories are directly related to her 
domestic position as a governess. Original stories was written by her while 
her experience as a school mistress and governess was still fresh in her mind. 
She had been recently working as a governess to the two spoiled daughters 
of Lord and Lady Kingsborough in Ireland. At Kingsborough’s she had 
attempted to reform the two girls under her charge through a system of 
personal example, rational conversation and affectionate bonding, almost 
similar to the fictional Mrs. Mason in Original Stories. Wollstonecraft beliefs 
were quite similar to Locke. Like Locke, she believed teaching, directing and 
encouraging the child to imitiate the behaviour of reasonable and virtuous 
adults could not begin too soon. Original stories marks the end of 
Wollstonecraft’s early period (which includes Thoughts and Original Stories ). 
Throughout these works she progressively backed herself more and more 
into an intellectual corner. She was trying simultaneously to train her mind 
and to restrain the conclusion of her thought to the limits of conventional 
boundaries. 

After two years in 1790, came A Vindication of the Rights of Men. The 
Rights of Men marked the beginning of a new phase in Wollstonecraft’s life. 
There was a tremendous change in the society which made a clear impact on 
Wollstonecraft’s writing. Wollstonecraft wrote The Rights of Men in support 
of the Lrench Revolution and in opposition to Edmund Burke’s call for the 
necessity of a government grounded in tradition and hereditary rule. 
Wollstonecraft argued for the rights of humanity in general and the right to 
revolt against what she saw as an oppressive system of rule. The public 
debate over the revolution and the nature of an effective government began 
in England on November 4,1789, with a sermon given by Richard Price. Price 
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delivered his sermon to the society for commemorating the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 and offered support for the French revolutionaries and 
their right to revolt. Edmund Burke responded to Price’s sermon with a 
public letter titled Reflections on the Revolution in France. Burke, who had 
been a staunch supporter of the American Revolution, argued against the 
French National Assembly’s proclamation of the right to self-governance. 
Mary Wollstonecraft offered a challenge to Burke’s ideas and an argument 
for the negative impact of his theories on those who were not members of 
the privileged class. 

In arguing for the rights of man, Wollstonecraft continued to build the 
platform for her A Vindications of the Rights of Woman. Wollstonecraft in 
this work too ( The Rights of Woman), responds to those educational and 
political theorists of the eighteenth century who did not believe that women 
should have an education. She wanted women to be transformed into 
rational and independent beings whose sense of worth came, not from their 
appearance, but from their inner perception of self-command and 
knowledge. Women had to be educated; their minds and bodies had to be 
trained. This would make them good companions, wives, mothers and 
citizens. Besides criticism of existing pedagogical practices and theories, 
most notably Rousseau’s Emile, The Rights of Woman contains many social 
and political proposals which range from a detailed outline of necessary 
changes in school curriculum to the suggestion that women be granted not 
only civil and political rights, but have elected representatives of their own. 
The book argues that women should be taught skills so as to be able to 
support themselves and their children in widowhood, and never have to 
marry or remarry out of financial necessity. 

Wollstonecraft wanted women to aspire to full citizenship, to be 
worthy of it, and this necessitated the development of reason. Rational 
women would perceive their real duties. They would forgo the world of mere 
appearances as well as the world of insatiable needs on which eighteenth 
century society was based. 

Maria: or the Wrongs of Woman is Wollstonecraft’s unfinished novel 
sequel to her revolutionary political treatise. It was published posthumously 
by William Godwin. Wollstonecraft creates a character, Maria, who is the 
central figure of the novel. The novel can be viewed as an “autobiography” of 
Mary Wollstonecraft (Wardle Biography 13). The main focus of the novel is 
the societal wrongs of woman’ instead of the individual wrongs and 
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criticizes the legal system that protected marriage in the eighteenth century. 
However, the female’s incapability to surrender her romantic fantasies also 
accuses women for self - pitying in a false sentimentalism. 

The novel presents the many hardships that women of the middle and 
lower class suffer. Middle class ‘Maria’ and lower class ‘Jemima,’ both of 
these women are equally oppressed. Wollstonecraft, further, has elevated the 
novel to another level where perhaps (since the ending is fragmented) she is 
trying to create a new kind of a family, one constructed by two mothers for 
Maris’s child. With Jemima’s rescue of Maria’s child, Wollstonecraft appears 
to reject the traditional romance of the male and female and instead, grants 
women their natural rights. The novel celebrates female sexuality and cross¬ 
class identification between women. 

All the five texts examined in this thesis can be seen as incorporating 
similar ideas and fundamental arguments. All advocate either explicitly or 
implicitly equality as the means through which social and religious 
corruptions could be ‘cured.’ It is the significance of the work of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, as vindicator of the rights of women and men, that with the 
eye of genius she recognized the advent of the time, “when in the course of 
historical development, the principles had been evolved, which would offer 
to each individual... a sure foothold for her [/ his] endeavors in the direction 
of emancipation” (Pennell 228). To this conception Wollstonecraft gave 
perhaps the first conscious expression. In fact, the principles which served as 
a foundation of her arguments have become the watchword of progress in 
the onward course of civilization. 
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